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Supplies for Kiwanis Clubs 


“Songs of Kiwanis” 


Revised and Edited by the 
International Committee on Music, 1926-1927 


O} 
KIWANIS 





of 


“Songs of Kiwanis” 


presents a song collection second to none in 


] he rey ised edition 


the community and club singing field. A 
large number of new Kiwanis songs have 
been added, as well as State songs, familiar 
melodii 5 and stunt soOnEes and wherever it 
has been possible to secure the permission, 
the music for the Great 


songs 18 Inc luded. 
| 


, ' 
care has been exercised in the selection ctf 


_ 1 
the songs and we believe that every club 
will find in “Songs of Kiwanis” a most 


valuable adjunct to successful club meetings 


Less than copies, each $0.25 

Lots of 25 to 50 copies, ear h .20 

Lots of 50 or more, each in 
Postage or Exprs extra 


“Songs of Kiwanis (without music)” 


includes the words of all 


, — , 
This word boo 
and is in- 


the songs in “Songs of Kiwanis 


tended to be used in connection with the 
many occasions when 


ill to be supplied with 


music book There are 
it is Mot necessary for 
the music of 


Songs of Kiwanis (without music) 


songs 
will be 
lied I cond I 
supplied to ali clubs on condition that an 
ly of > books will also | 
adequate supply or musk 2OOKS Willi aisO De 
; 


} 


kept on nand I ich song in the word book 
' 
1 


is numbered individually and opposite the 


is given the page number 


‘ 


title on the right, 
on which the same song appears in the of- 
ficial song book These word books will be 
found very valuable for district conventions, 
inter-club meetings and large groups where 
singing is to be undertaken 

$0.07 


community 
Per copy, eac h 
Postage or Express extra 
Complete Orchestration for the 
Songs “Kiwanis” and “Build 


ers,”’ each $1.00 


Gongs 


Beautiful new model bronze gong 
out one 


successfully do so 


and beauty make a fine appearance and the tone is pleasant to 


the ear 
gatherings 


Polished bronze, nine and one-half inches in height. The bronze 
The striker 


emblem is alike on both sides 






Bronze Shields and Meeting 
Placards 














No club can afford to be with- 
This gong cuts through noise while a gavel does not 
Much more attractive than a gavel. Its quality 


Especially necessary on occasions where there are large 


Combined shield and placard as shown 
above for your hotel lobby. Worded 


for your club meeting. Mention day 


,. 
and hour. Both mounted on hand- 
some mahogany finish bases. 
Price, complete $17.50 
SHIELDS 
Hall or store size, 9 in. Emblem 
on 17 x 17 in. base $7.50 
Small size, 3 in. Emblem on 
4x 5 in. base 1.50 


PLACARDS 


Made to your special order, and hung 
Raised black 


DY brass chains 
polished bronze letters 


$10.00 


Particularly 


is strong and at- 


tractive with brass trimmings and double padded black leather ends. 


Price complete with striker 


$18.00 


Order from 


for sale to clubs. 


suitable for your 


Pr ice, per pair 


Banners 


LITTLE ROCK 
ARKANSAS 











- 1; 1] { 
Made of best quality blue woolen felt 


Kiwanis seal and border in gold and 
white; name of club in white. These 
beautiful banners may be hung in club 
meeting room, hotel lobby or carried 
in parade. 


f 1 ‘ 
Banner compiete witn fringe pan 


ner rod, 


Id | 1+ | 
gold sik cord and tassels 


1 
o nang 


. “ ; ' 
Same as illustrated except pole and 


| 
eagie. 
set. a Stet $18.75 
3ft. x 6ft 20.00 
Banner only, without rod and 
trimming 
sfe. x Sf $14.00 
3tt. x 6ft. 16.00 


Sectional hardwood pole with brass 


screw joint with solid brass 
eagle $ 7.50 
Folding iron floor stand 3.50 
Leather belt for parades 2.00 


Kiwanis Book Ends 


Book ends with the Kiwanis emblem now carried in stock 


Made of brass, beautifully engraved, with gold finish and 
Kiwanis emblem in blue and white. 


h ome, ofhice, attend ance 


prize, memento for guest speaker, etc. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL . . . 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Junior and Senior High School students at Pasco, Washington, learn the ‘Message to Garcia.”” Kiwanians in photo, left to right: 


Mile Wight; 


V. G. Backman; Lyal Stringham; S. D. Douglass, Secretary; R. F. Young, President; Elbert Redd; Hill Williams; 


Lieutenant Governor Mark Moulton 


E. W. Landt; 


and former 


ON BEHALF OF BOYS AND GIRLS 





gy Club of Harlan, Iowa, engages in continued activity to supply milk to school children. This is only one of three groups aided. From left to 
Principal of Park mark School; F. G. Stith, Superintendent of Schools; members of Kiwanis club committee: E. A. Moore; T. H. Potter; 
Governor, Division III., Nebraska-Iowa District (wouldn’t he double well for Franklin D. Roosevelt?); F. F. Wunder, 


right: Miss 
F. A. Hulsebus, 


The Kiwanis Club of Pasco, Washington, communicated with Elbert Hubbard Jr., Past 
President of the Kiwanis Club of East Aurora, New York, whose distinguished father 
wrote "A Message to Garcia.’ Enough copies of that famous message were secured for 
all Junior and Senior High School students. Then an appropriate ceremony for pre- 
senting them was arranged. Former Lieutenant Governor Mark Moulton, Kennewick, C. L. 
Booth, Superintendent of Pasco city schools and a Kiwanian, and Principal Simpson were 

the speakers. Dr. V. G. Backman, vice-president of the club made the presentation. 


The Kiwanis Club of Harlan, lowa, is one of the several clubs in Division Ill. Beginning 
with a group of 35 children whose state of under-nourishment was brought to the at- 
tention of the club by Kiwanian F. G. Stith, Superintendent of Schools, a donation of 
milk throughout the school period was extended to three groups, totaling 85. Necessary 
funds were raised by a Christmas sale, donations by individuals and other service clubs 

and a basketball game played between two teams of Kiwanis club members. 








Secretary; and Frank Maassen, President. 
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Why Business and Education Failed 


BY EDWARD A. FILENE 


The scientific approach in the search for facts applied 
in business and industry, has not been applied in hu- 
man and moral values, Mr. Filene says. “It has been 
good men, not bad men, who have given us our worst 
government, who led us into wars, who wrecked our 
financial system and broke the country. They were 
educated but they didn't know any better." 


kings have turned out to be weaklings. Captains 

of industry fled from the battle at the first smell 
of danger and, by cutting wages and curtailing the public 
buying power, led the grand stampede away from industry 
and toward unemployment. 

It is time, surely, that we business men should be hum- 
ble, and begin to question our assumption of a divine pre- 
rogative to give advice to everybody else. Yet I do not 
see how business could, if it were in a mood to do so, 
keep its hands off our problems of education. Nor can I 
see how educators can longer leave the field of business to 
business men. 

Business problems are their problems quite as definitely 
as they are ours. And uneducated as we may be to cope 
with it, the problem of education is our problem quite 
as much as it is theirs. The time has come when we must 
think these things through together. 


C5 kine financiers have wrecked our finances. Power 


Have Human Relations Kept Pace? 

Fifty years’ study of the problem of business and of 
the social and political problems that have arisen from 
the evolution of business has compelled me to see that 
there is no basic solution for them except in education. 
On the other hand—and I say it with full knowledge that 
I am unqualified to tell professional educators what to 
do—lI have been forced to conclude that there is no solu- 
tion merely in more education of the traditional and 
customary kind. 

How about the matter of human relations in America, 
and the American’s attitude toward them? Educators will 


agree, I think, that there can be no more important prob- 
lem. All morality, all character, all so-called spiritual 
development can be measured only in terms of human 
relations and the responsibilities that they entail. Have our 
American schools so advanced in their understanding of 
human relations as to be able to sell us a better code of 
human conduct year after year? Have they kept pace, 
say, with the motor car industry? 

Some may think these questions unfair. We cannot 
draw an analogy, they will say, between the development 
of human character and the development of a machine. 
The schools, they will protest, do teach good citizenship. 
They uphold the moral code. They exalt virtue and warn 
against vice. If it happens that crime and corruption fill 
the land, the responsibility lies with the criminal and 
the corrupt, not with an educational system that has 
consistently held up the opposite ideal. 


Good Men Have Done Us 
the Most Harm 


In other words, we should judge our educational sys- 
tem by its intentions—not by its results. I shall not argue 
the point. Let me ask, rather, why do we get such great 
and such rapid results in the field of chemistry and physics 
and why are results so slow and so disappointing in the 
matter of human conduct and of human character? Is it 
because we understand the laws of chemistry and of 
physics and can therefore teach them accurately and 
exactly, whereas we do not know the laws of moral and 
spiritual development and cannot be certain as to just 
what we should teach? 

No. The exact opposite is the case. We do not know the 
laws of chemistry and physics. We know we do not. 
Therefore we have to find out what they are, and we 
make appreciable progress. 

As to moral conduct, we are sure that we know it all 
to start with. Therefore, we don’t have to learn any- 
thing. No matter how human relations may change, we will 
make little change in our teaching—at least until condi- 
tions get so bad that no one will take the old teachings 
seriously and we won’t believe them ourselves. 
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One result of this sort of moral edu- 
cation is that many students do not see 
the point and eventually become bad 
men, while others readily accept it and 
become good men. The result upon 
society, as a rule, is that many of the 
good do more harm than the bad. 

It has been good men, not bad, who 
have given us our worst government. 
It was good men, not bad, who led us 
into wars. It was good men who 
exploited labor most abominably. It 
was good men, as a rule, who recently 
wrecked our financial system and 
brought many millions to the verge of 
starvation. 

These were men of character. If 
they had been mere self-indulgent 
weaklings, they would never have been 
exalted to such places of power. They 
were educated, according to our exist- 
ing concept of education, both intel- 
lectually and morally. You could trust 
them absolutely not to pick your 
pocket or to hit you over the head 
with a lead pipe. They were fine hus- 
bands and fathers. They fairly doted 
on their families, and they denied 
themselves leisure often, preferring 
to toil and scheme early and late to 
make it possible for those families to 
live like royalty, that is, like royalty 
used to live. 


They Did Not Break the Law 
But They Broke the Country 


No, they were not immoral. Some 
of them did not even break the law. 
But they broke the country. They 
were educated but they didn’t know 
any better. For they were not edu- 
cated in human relations as they are 
and had no conception of their respon- 
sibilities. They were educated in the 
code of human relations as they used 
to be, and their conduct was conduct 
that used to be all right. 





They understood the necessity for 


sweeping changes in industry, for pro- 
duction had become a matter of fact 
finding. 


When they found a way to 
produce more goods with less over- 
head, they did not hesi- 
— tate to scrap their ob- 
» solescent machinery. But 
they saw no necessity for 
any change in man’s attitude toward 
man. That subject had never been 
presented in terms of fact finding at 
all. Those who proposed sweeping 
changes in this field, that is, changes 
in keeping with the sweep of events, 
were looked upon as extremists. 

We cannot conserve the values of 
the past by trying to conserve the for- 
mulas of the past. A course of con- 
duct that is normal and constructive 
in an agrarian age may become abnor- 





positive, constructive attitude 
toward society. The _ intense 
struggle for individual existence 
has become collective. Education 
will be effective in this new age 
because it will not deal with worn- 
out axioms of former ages. 





mal and destructive in a machine age. 
“The letter killeth. Only the spirit 
giveth life.’”’” Orthodoxy in morals is 
the end of true morality, for by over- 
emphasizing those virtues that were 
once successfully developed, it neg- 
lects to call attention to the virtues 
that most need to be developed now. 


Orthodoxy, the Death of 
Education 

Similarly, orthodoxy in teaching is 
the death of education. Teaching our 
children what to think cannot possibly 
fit them for life in these changing 
times. We do not know what they 
should think, for they must deal with 
things that we know nothing about. 
We must teach them how to think— 
how to find out about those things, so 
that they may apply this new knowl- 
edge to the new problems with which 
they will inevitably be faced. 

That way, I am convinced, lies edu- 
cation. With the old approach, much 
of our education becomes a lie. Naive 
ignorance is dangerous enough, but 
confident knowledge of things that 
have ceased to be true is more dan- 
gerous. The toughest task before the 
business man today is not the learning 
of business. It is the unlearning of 
what he was taught was business, what 
he is positively sure is business because 
it used to be business. 

We may even learn a lot of new 
truths, but if we simply add them to 
our ancient superstitions, we are 








Mr. Filene is the well known mer- 
chant of Boston. He addressed the con- 
vention of the National Education As- 
sociation with these challenging state- 

ments. Do you agree with them? 
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likely to be sunk. That is how busi- 
ness was so recently sunk. American 
business men generally had come to 
see that high wages meant high buying 
power, and in the early days of the 
depression they made more or less ef- 


fort to keep wages up. We tried to 
keep wages at a certain level, for in- 
stance, when if we had studied all the 
facts, we should have seen that that 
level was still not high enough to pro- 
vide a market for the enormous and 
constantly increasing output of our 
machine age. So we couldn’t sell and 
we had to slow production down. We 
laid off men and created unemploy- 
ment and put still further crimps in 
the public’s buying power. When the 
public inevitably bought still less, we 
dropped the high wage theory as im- 
practical and brought on conditions of 
panic and paralysis. 

We did that because we didn’t 
know any better, and we didn’t know 
any better, not because of any natural 
dumbness, but because we had not 
been properly educated. Oh, I know 
what educators can say. They can say 
that we business men would not per- 
mit the schools to tackle the problem 
of human relations in the same bold, 
experimental, fact finding way in 
which they tackle the problems of 
chemistry and the problems of physics. 

That’s true. The schools have 
turned out graduates so densely ig- 
norant of the things that most needed 
to be known that these graduates 
would not permit the schools to turn 
out a better product. There is no 
need, then, of the pot calling the 
kettle black. Traditional thinking was 
our common enemy. Neither the best 
type of business nor the best type of 
education could, in the very nature of 

(Turn to page 329) 
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By 


N the May issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine, I expressed the thought 
that at times I wished I were a 
woman, with only one customer to 
I have had dozens of replies from Kiwanis women. 





please. 
It was almost impossible to select one from the many, but 
I finally chose that of Mrs. H. L. Brace of Winnipeg. I 
am now getting up and giving my seat to a lady. Listen! 


“So you frequently wish you were a woman? Well, I 
was born a woman; but, let me tell you, I had no control 
over the situation, or I wouldn’t have been. 

“Ever since I’ve been old enough to do the things I was 
told not to do, I have envied boys. 

“All the games I wanted to play—Duck-on-the-Rock, 
Hockey, Soccer, Rugby, Baseball—were not lady-like, and 
might make me unsightly in the eyes of (what you call) 
one of our “customers.” 

“A boy can ‘pinch apples’ or ‘hook on a sleigh,’ and he 
is full of mischief. Let a girl try it, and she is ‘plumb 
bad’ and will ‘come to no good.’ 

“Yes, and what boy has to have his hair wound up in 
rags every night? Just because Mother Nature, or his 
own mother, or whoever controls the gift of hair, held out 
on a permanent wave at his birth. 

“You seem to feel that we have to go ‘get our man’ 
Well, I don’t blame you; but we have to, of course, to live 
up to the advertising pages of the magazines. It wouldn’t 
do to let the big advertisers down! 

“From the time a girl enters ’teen age, she has to do 
all in her power to make herself attractive. Here you men 
have it on us. A woman realizes her imperfections; but 
most men (not Kiwanians, of course!) feel they have none. 
They believe the Creator made them in his own image, and 
Fisher himself couldn’t turn out a more perfect body, so 
why bother wasting time trying to improve it? Might 
just as well try to touch up the Century of Progress with 
a box of crayons! 

“Our attention is drawn to our weak points. If we 
don’t find them ourselves, some kind friend will; and we 
try to improve. If we happen to have a face like you 
mention—that makes it impossible to smile after ten p. m. 
Saturday for fear of breaking the Sabbath—we simply 
have it dinted, stinted or tinted! 

“We hang for hours from the ceiling by the hairs of 
our heads! 

“We diet, exercise, take Turkish Baths; pay to be 
pounded. And what for? Either to catch a ‘customer’ 
or to hold the one we have already caught. Because the 
fundamental steps in Salesmanship (according to my 
‘customer,’ and he knows!) are Favorable Attention, Con- 
fidence, Interest, Appreciation, Desire, Decision, Action 
and Satisfaction. And that last step you have to keep at 
with a scrubbing brush all the time. 

“Yes, even the Beauty ads, the Food ads and the Movies 
all show you how to ‘Hold your man.’ 

“The popular song tells you to ‘stay young and beauti- 
ful if you want to be loved.’ 

“And the Clothing ads—now there is something! After 
scanning the magazines, I believe if Oliver Goldsmith 
could return, he’d change the title of his play to ‘She 
Strips to Conquer.’ 

“Even our teeth, say the ads, depict our character. In 
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My Personal Page 


ROE FULKERSON 


other words, we must be perfectly groomed, gowned and 
gummed. 

“We can’t even go to the back woods like a man can. 
He can grab an old hat, a gun, a rod, and be ‘well away.’ 
We have to have a sport costume, proper boots, the right 
hat—serviceable, of course, but attractive. 

“You say ‘we hook our finger in some man’s button- 
hole, and he becomes our meal ticket for life.’ Well, some- 
times a woman discovers it wasn’t a meal ticket at all, 
but a ticket into an animal act, and she has to specialize 
as a trainer! 

“You say the finest thing in the world would be to have 
just one customer. Did you ever think that you can 
specialize on just one product? You can concentrate on 
that one, and place it before thousands. 

‘“‘A woman has to be a Specialist in every line to keep 
her one customer satisfied. To get even a toe hold on that 
last step in Salesmanship, she has to be 100%—wmentally, 
morally and physically. In fact, she has to be every- 
thing from a walking evangelist to a three ringed circus! 

“If I were a man, I’d do a couple of things that lots of 
men don’t do. I’m not referring to my ‘customer,’ nor to 
any Kiwanian, but to some others I know. 

“If I were a man when I came home at night, I would 
make my wife believe that all day long I had looked for- 
ward to that homecoming. 

“TI would admire the gown she wears. I would be in- 
terested in some of the little things that happened in her 
day. 

“T would consider her a pal and a partner, and I’d tell 
her so. 

“T would do everything in my power to live up to her 
idea of me, and to stay on top of the pedestal on which 
she placed me before she ‘signed me up’ as a life 
‘customer.’ 

“T would tell her just what her confidence, kindness, 
appreciation and love mean to me. I would try to remem- 
ber anniversaries; and, once in a while, for no good reason 
at all, I’d surprise her with a flower or two. 

“T’d make her believe that, even though she has a little 
carbon copy of me at home all day that needs to be 
mothered, the original needs a heap o’ mothering, too. 
I’ll let you in on a secret that is the mainspring of the 
whole works, the key to the whole situation. A woman 
just has to mother something, and if her ‘customer’ can 
make her feel that he needs her affection, help, interest 
and mothering, she will ‘give him the works!’ She will 
move heaven and earth to be a Specialist in every line. 
She will find her happiness in making him a satisfied 
‘customer.’ I know! I married one!” 

(signed) KIWANIANNE KATHERINE BRACE. 
Post Script. 

All my life, from the time I was a very small boy up 
to ten minutes ago when I last talked to my wife, women 
have been changing my mind for me. The foregoing is 
only another example. I am now getting so women can 
change my mind when they are four thousand miles away. 
I no longer want to be a woman. But if I had to be a 
woman, I would. ask nothing better than to be as clever 
as this one and to have her keen sense of humor. Her 
“one customer” is a lucky man, but arer’t we all? 

R >g FULKERSON. 
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WAR is Terrible 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


BUT THERE IS DIVIDED OPINION AS TO 
NATIONAL POLICY THAT WILL MAIN- 


This advocate of peace says: Abolish war by organizing 
for peace instead of continuing to organize for war. 
Establish a Department of Peace at Washington and use 


arbitration methods to settle arguments and not war. 


HE destructiveness and futility of 
. war was multiplied a thousand- 

fold in the world conflict. It killed 
20,000,000 soldiers and _ indirectly 
caused the death of 20,000,000 others. 
Its financial losses were almost beyond 
our capacity to grasp. It cost the na- 
tions involved 400 billion dollars. 
Thirty billion dollars worth of prop- 
erty were destroyed. Over three thou- 
sand ships representing 15,000,000 
tons, were sunk. Thousands of towns 
and villages were destroyed. Economic 
processes were disorganized for a gen- 
eration. Our limited world stocks of 
copper, platinum, oil and other valu- 
able resources were depleted to an 
alarming extent. The cost of living in 
the United States was doubled and in 
Europe it was more than trebled. 

Consider that 400 billion dollar loss. 
A distinguished United States con- 
gressman, on the floor of the House, 
made a sensational revelation of what 
that amount of money, devoted to use- 
ful purposes, would have done. He 
said: 

“With that amount we could have 
built a $2500 house and furnished this 
house with $1000 worth of furniture 
and placed it on five acres of land 
worth $100 an acre, and given all this 
to each and every family in the United 
States of America, Canada, Australia, 
England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Belgium, Germany and Russia. 

“After doing this there would be 
enough money left to give each city of 
200,000 inhabitants and over, in all the 
countries named, a $5,000,000 library, 
a $5,000,000 hospital and a $10,000,- 
000 university. 

“And then out of the balance we 
could still have sufficient money to set 
aside a sum, 5 per cent interest on 
which would pay for all time to come 
a $1000 yearly salary for each of an 
army of 125,000 teachers and in addi- 
tion to this, to pay the same salary to 
each of an army of 125,000 nurses. 

“And, after having done all this, we 
could still have enough left out of our 
400 billion dollars to buy up all of 
France and Belgium and everything of 
value that France and Belgium pos- 
assesses; that is, every church, railroad, 
street car—in fact everything of value 
in those twa countries.” 


Greater Horrors Coming 


As to the unspeakable human agony, 
our imaginations can no more grasp 
the picture than we can that of Mr. 
Einstein’s theory of relativity. But 
horrible as it was in 1914-1919, it is 
nothing compared to what a future 
conflict would develop. Listen to what 
Winston Churchill, first lord of the 
British Admiralty, said in a bulletin 
of the Federal Council of Churches: 

“All that happened in the four years 
of the Great War was only a prelude 
to what was preparing for the fifth 
year. The Campaign of the year 1919 
was never fought; but its ideas go 
marching along. In every army they 
are being explored, elaborated, refined 
under the surface of peace; and should 
war come again it is not with the weap- 
ons and agencies prepared for 1919 
that it will be fought, but with develop- 
ments and extensions of these which 
will be incomparably more formidable 
and fatal. 

“As for poison gas and chemical 
warfare, only the first chapter has been 
written. It is being studied on both 
sides of the Rhine (and we may add, 
in countries far from the Rhine), with 
all the science and patience of which 
man is capable. A study of diseases, 
of pestilences methodically prepared 
and deliberately launched upon man 
and beast, is certainly being pursued 
in the laboratories of more than one 
great country. Blight to destroy crops, 
anthrax to slay horses and cattle, pla- 
gue to poison not only armies but 
whole districts — such are the lines 
along which military science is re- 
morselessly advancing.” 

Mankind has never been in this po- 
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sition before. Without having im- 
proved appreciably in morals or wis- 
dom, it has got into its hands for the 
first time the tools by which it can 
surely exterminate itself. 

And what of the corruption of the 
psychology of a whole people, the 
seduction of its spirit by lying war 
propaganda? 

George Creel, head of the U. S. De- 
partment of War Propaganda, circu- 
lated stories of alleged atrocities so 
dreadful that the hatred of some of us 
for the Germans still lingers. Stories 
of the cutting off of the breasts of girls 
and women, little children with hands 
amputated, boy soldiers crucified to 
barn doors with bayonets. We still re- 
member these. 

Years later Mr. Creel admitted that 
such statements were absolutely and 
completely false, but that the ‘“exi- 
gencies of war” made their circula- 
tion necessary. 


Wilson's Prophecy 

Just before President Wilson deliv- 
ered his message to Congress in April 
1917, asking for a declaration of war 
against Germany, he was interviewed 
by Frank Cobb, editor of the New York 
World. In that interview Woodrow 
Wilson delivered an utterance that was 
perhaps as sane, as clairvoyant, as any 
he ever made in his official career. Said 
he: 

“A declaration of war would mean 
that Germany would be forced to ac- 
cept a dictated peace, a victorious 
peace. It means an attempt to recon- 
struct a peace-time civilization with 
war standards, and at the end of the 
war there will be no bystanders with 
sufficient power to influence the terms. 
There won’t be any peace standards 
left to work with. There will be only 
war standards. It would mean that we 
should lose our heads, along with the 
rest, and stop weighing right and 
wrong. It would mean that a majority 
of people on this hemisphere would go 
war mad, quit thinking and devote 
their energies to destruction. 

“We couldn’t fight Germany and 
maintain the ideals of government that 
all thinking men share. I shall try it, 
but it will be too much for us. Once 

(Turn to page 332) 
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By COL. WM. E. HASELTINE 


HETHER it is simply accident, 
one of those waves or cycles 
which occur periodically in 

some mysterious manner without vis- 
ible cause, or whether it is an inspired 
program, it is none the less true that 
we are being treated these days to a 
flood of pictures, books, and articles 
setting forth in vivid fashion the hor- 
rors of war. 

Everyone knows war is horrible—no 
one so much so as the man who has 
been through one. It is a fact which 
does not need demonstration. War is a 
cruel and terrible business, and every 
sane man and woman wants to do all 
that is humanly possible to avoid it. 

Nevertheless, history demonstrates 
that, however horrible war may be;— 
however much the individuals of any 
nation may dread and despise it;—still 
circumstances may force that nation 
into a position where it becomes neces- 
sary to choose between fighting to de- 
fend considers vitally 
precious or principles 
without a struggle. 


something it 
giving up its 


We May Be Called Again 

Unless, therefore, we adopt the view 
that, under no circumstances whatever, 
is war justified, and are willing to com- 
mit our nation to that policy (and 
many estimable men and women whose 
ideals I admire, but whose point of 
view I cannot subscribe to, do so be- 
lieve)—unless we are willing to take 
that stand, then we must recognize 
that some day we may be called upon 
to use our means of national defense, 
and it behooves us to give them some 
attention. 

It would be hard to find a citizen who 
believes in fires, yet practically every- 
one favors a fire department. 

I do not believe in wars, but I do 
believe in a reasonable system of na- 
tional defense;—and while it is un- 
questionably desirable to be as eco- 
nomical as possible, far more import- 
ant is it that we have an efficient fire 
department in the first case, and an 
effective national defense in the sec- 
ond. 

I believe further that this is the 
point of view of the great majority of 
our people. 
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People Desire PEACE 


TAIN PEACE. IN ANSWER TO REQUESTS 
BOTH SIDES ARE HEREBY PRESENTED 


This advocate grants that war is horrible but that fact 
does not prevent its possibility. He holds that lack of ade- 
quate defense policy has caused much waste and that we 
are really under-organized rather than over-organized. 


The difficulty, however, is to deter- 
mine just what constitutes an adequate 
national defense;—and the average 
man finds himself more or less at sea 
about it. 

As in practically every other tech- 
nical matter, probably the sanest con- 
clusions can be arrived at through the 
study of experience by the men most 
competent to judge. 

There is no question that we went 
into the World War—as we had in 
every war preceding it—almost totally 
unprepared. The result was the only 
natural one under the circumstances; 
—our losses in killed and wounded 
were probably double what they would 
have been if our boys had had the 
proper opportunity for military train- 
ing in time of peace. Particularly was 
this true of the officers, many of 
whom had to be quickly and intensive- 
ly prepared for a duty which involved 
not only their own lives, but the lives 
of the men under them. 

The handling of men on the field of 
battle is—especially in these days—a 
highly intricate business, and one 
which cannot be picked up at a mo- 
ments notice ;—-and a mistake in judg- 
ment on the part of an officer is in- 
finitely more serious than a blunder 
by an individual soldier. 

No body of men, no matter how in- 
dividually brave, can do justice to it- 
self and to its country unless efficient- 
ly led, and it is almost as ridiculous to 
talk about training officers after war 
comes, as to think of training doctors 
after an epidemic is upon us. 
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What Is Preparedness? 

The first essential to proper prepar- 
edness is an opportunity for the train- 
ing of officer material in time of peace. 

This means: First—a well prepared 
and adequate teaching staff; Second— 
some system by which this training can 
be given to a sufficient body of our 
best young men without serious dis- 
turbance of their civilian pursuits. 

At the of the World War, 
while the lessons and tragedies of that 
great struggle were fresh in mind, this 
matter was given careful study by a 
board of experts, with the result that 


close 


Congress gave us, for the first time 
in our history, a sane and suitable 


military policy, embodied in the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1920. 

This policy did not, as in the case 
of most European powers, involve 
compulsory military service in time of 
peace;—but instead, in accordance 
with American ideals, was based upon 
the smallest practicable Regular 
Army, a National Guard, and an Or- 
ganized Reserve. 

The Regular Army was to furnish 
training and instruction for the other 
components, and, in coédperation with 
the National Guard, to act as the first 
line of land defense in time of war. 

The National Guard was to function, 
as theretofore, under the control of 
the several states, but also to supple- 
ment the Regular Army, when called 
by the National Government. 

The Organized Reserve was to be a 
skeleton organization, made up initial- 
ly largely of officers who had had ex- 
perience during the World War. 

These men were to be further train- 
ed and instructed by the Regular Army 
through group schools, correspondence 
courses, and summer camps. 

They were to serve without pay 
(except when on active duty status) 
and were to pursue their regular civil- 
ian occupations, but remain subject to 
call in time of war, when they would 
form the framework upon which a 
citizen army could be built. 

The importance of this component 
can be appreciated when we under- 
stand that in such emergency it would 
be called upon to furnish 75 to 80 

(Turn to page 333) 
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Heads Up! 


By H. N. HANSEN 


Author and Lecturer 


EARLY everyone is of the firm 

belief that the “game of life’’ 

can be played most satisfactorily 
when a “heads up” attitude occupies 
the “seat of reason.” Challenge the 
thought if you are in doubt about it, 
but call upon your mental reserves 
for a suitable substitute. Manifesting 
indifference, as to the ultimate out- 
come, is merely an acknowledgement 
that you do not expect to reach first 
base, much less, the home plate. 

The twilight of life comes all too 
soon, and befitting it is that the days 
of opportunity be well spent. The 
notable events of life, from day to day, 
may be writ upon the very heart of 
memory, and the “wells of delight” 
will supply bountifully to quench every 
thirst, e’en when toil takes its toll with 
compulsory hours of leisure. 

Extraordinary things are brought to 
pass with clear thinking and wise 
planning, and they generate dynamic 
energy, albeit, persistency is the poten- 
tial helpmeet of determination. The 
undaunted courage of men shapes the 
destiny of millions, and this truly is 
possible when “the will to do” is fos- 
tered by good sound sense. Cultivat- 
ing courageous thought makes men 
mighty, and in its performance we see 
the “stalwart, sun-crowned” sons of 
victory. 

The overcoming of obstacles which 
appear to be detrimental to success, is 
the master stroke in the life of any 
man. We “live to learn” but we also 
‘learn to live’? when we make the so- 
ralled “failure” a stepping-stone to 
higher levels. Prosaic as life seems 
to some, to many it is a thrilling ad- 
venture, and the laboratories of 
science—human and otherwise—offer 
a cup of knowledge from which one 
may drink to his heart’s content. 

In any phase of human activity 
there must be a portrayal of the 
“superlative” if you wish to command 
attention; the superlative—“that some- 
thing’ which rises to supreme heights 
when you face the sterner facts of 
life. It takes infinite courage to 
enthrone such an ideal, but ’tis a 
necessary medium of exchange in the 
realm of research, as it is in the open 
conflict with the enemy called ‘“‘de- 
spair.” When you have a fighting 
spirit you really have the power to 
win, and thoughts of a possible defeat 
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are not accorded “standing room” in 
your mental cathedral. This too, 
makes you a fit subject for the “king- 
dom of the maximum.” 

It requires unremitting courage to 
“stick to the thing and see it through.” 
The man who says— ‘“‘what’s the use?”’ 
soon finds himself in the class of 
second-raters. ‘Never give up” has 
the “ring” of bulldog tenacity, but 
superhuman courage is the determin- 
ing factor in the upward climb. 
Exhibiting courage is a triumph in 
itself, and it often is a stimulant to 
the man who appears to be “weak in 
the knees.’”’ When you turn the spot- 
light of courage on that seeming insur- 
mountable difficulty, your problem 
becomes more likely of solution. The 
real tragedy of life is in the “sub- 
merged will.’”” When you lose faith in 
yourself you are like the rudderless 
ship at sea—much “at sea.’”’ Keep 
up your courage, even with abandon, 
if the venture is justified, and let who 
will say you “nay.” 

One man remarked—‘“I could ac- 
complish wonders if I had some inspi- 
ration.” True enough—man-power 
becomes horse-power in maximum pro- 
portions when inspiration motivates 
freely. Daring to do—not merely 
taking a chance—is the electrifying 
element that makes success a possi- 
bility. Men possessed of the indom- 
itable “I will’? spirit become masters 
of destiny, for they invariably bring 
the most difficult things to pass. Suc- 
cess must be measured in deeds—not 
words. Honest-to-goodness_ sincerity 
in human endeavor commands the ut- 
most respect, and “achievement” is 
the crowning glory of ambitious men 
and women. Inspiration is the breath 
of every noble impulse and determina- 
tion is her handmaid. 
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Be it said to your credit that you 
will be “up and doing” and with eager- 
ness of mind and heart, will forge 
ahead, let the odds be what they may. 
Furthermore—Be it Resolved—that 
the mantle of indifference shall be 
thrust from your shoulders, and that 
henceforth you will wear the purple 
robe of confidence, seamed throughout 
with threads of good cheer, determi- 
nation, and goodwill. 

Let the history of yesterday’s con- 
flict remain in the archives. This is a 
new day. Brace up and play the 
“game of life’ as it should be played 
—fearlessly. Your aim—ace high. 
Your goal—top notch. Your desires 
—clean cut, with an unmistakable pur- 
pose to be a winner in the race. 

Forward—your watchword. Con- 
cept—clear. Vision—broad. Spunk 

an asset. Backbone—pre-requisite. 
Optimism—essential. Common _ sense 
—deep-rooted. Face-up-turned—with 
a pleasant smile. Self-respect—your 
badge of honor. Speech—most kindly. 
Courtesy—personified. 

Dismay—thrown ‘to the winds.” 
Hope—securely anchored. Impulse— 
strong, with a firm belief that “it can 
and will be done.” In sales or song, 
in toil on land or sea, in places high 
and low, let it be known that you 
will do your best. Angels weep when 
men cease their efforts to ‘‘make the 
grade.” 

Then sound a note of good cheer 
as you plan to gather inspiration for 
the task at hand, and let courage 
“gird you for the toil.” Fight “the 
good fight of faith’ with masterful 
endeavor. ‘Tis the brightest gem in 
the crown of success. 

And so—the finalee HEADS up— 
Heads UP—HEADS UP!—with feet 
planted firmly on the sod of sincerity! 
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July 1 is Dominion Day, the national birthday of 
Canada. This year Canada observes its sixty-seventh 
anniversary of its Confederation. 
in connection with this event. 


most appropriate 


The Responsibilities Which Democracy Imposes Must 
be Faced by Democracy and i They Are 
Successfully Faced the Alternative is Dictatorship. 


ls Democracy 
in Peril? 


By HON. ANGUS L. MAC DONALD 


Premier of Nova 


Editor of THr KIWANIS MAGAZINE 

to say something of the problems 
of citizenship in Canada with parti- 
cular reference to the recent trends 
in governmental action affecting the 
usually understood rights and privi- 
leges of citizens. I think that I can 
best endeavor to comply with the re- 
quest by referring to political and 
economic conditions in Canada, and 
by making particular reference to the 
present state of democracy in the 
Dominion. But the task is not one 
that is easy of successful accomplish- 
ment. 

In the first place, we are faced with 
the difficulty of saying what we mean 
by the word ‘‘democracy.” Do we 
mean equality, the breaking down of 
all distinctions of class and caste? Or 
do we mean a system, an ideal, which 
urges that the interest of the indi- 
vidual or the group must be subor- 
dinated to the general interest? Do 
we mean majority rule and minority 
submissiveness? Or, finally, do we 
mean by democracy that condition in 
which the people take government in 
their own hands—government of the 
people, by the people. It is in this 
last sense that I think the word is 
most commonly used. It was in this 
sense that it was used by the late 
President Wilson when he spoke of 
making the world safe for democracy. 

The idea that government of the 
people should be government by the 
people has been vigorously attacked 
since the days of Ancient Greece and 
has been as vigorously defended. It 
has been said, and is still said, that 
the masses of the people do not know 
what is good for them, that they are 
swayed by various passions, that they 
are moved by the glib oratory of the 
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demagogue rather than by the rea- 
soned judgment of the political philos- 
opher, and finally, that government 
has become so complex a matter to- 
day as to make it impossible for the 
average man to comprehend its duties 
and functions. 


Can Democracy Stand Pressure? 


In spite of all that is said against 
democracy, I am still a democrat. I 
believe in government of the people 
by the people and I may add sincerely, 
for the people. To say that democracy 
is not equal to the complex task pre- 
sented by government today is to for- 
get the lessons of the Great War. We 
were told in 1914 and subsequently 
that the democratic countries—Great 
Britain, the United States and France 
—could not hope to engage in a suc- 
cessful struggle with fountries in 
which autocracy prevailed. The re- 
sult of the war proved the fallacy of 
of that theory. Democracy triumphed 
in the war and vindicated its right to 
existence. It proved the truth of the 
judgment which John Stuart Mill pro- 
nounced nearly three quarters of a 
century ago: “There is a capacity of 
exertion and self denial in the mass 
of mankind which is never known but 
on rare occasions on which it is ap- 
pealed to in the name of some great 
idea or elevated sentiment.” 








The author is an active member of 
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Deputy Attorney General, Halifax; 
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Dalhousie University in Halifax; Asso- 
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is a contributor to various legal pub- 
lications, His subject is a very live one. 
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Hon. Angus L. MacDonald 


But the democratic theory of gov- 
ernment—which may be said to have 
begun with the American War of In- 
dependence, which was further de- 
veloped a few years later by the 
French Revolution, and which received 
additional stimulus from the passing 
of the Reform Bill in England in 
1832—while bringing to the common 
people a wider measure of liberty and 
a greater degree of power, brought 
along with those two gifts the bur- 
den of responsibility. Mr. Ramsey 
MacDonald stated the case well and 
fittingly two years ago at the close 
of a conference on Indian affairs, 
when he said, “I hope, I trust, I pray 
that India will possess the only thing 
she now lacks to give her the status 
of a Dominion among the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations—what she now 
lacks for that—tthe responsibilities, the 
cares, the burdens and the difficulties 
and the pride and honor of respon- 
sible self-government.” 

The responsibilities which democ- 
racy imposes must be faced by 
democracy and unless they are suc- 
cessfully faced the alternative is dic- 
tatorship. The duties of citizenship 
must be impressed on our youth in 
our schools and in our universities. I 
should like to express the hope that 
all universities would offer to stu- 
dents, and insist upon the students 
taking, adequate courses in govern- 
ment and political science. 


Government Takes Far- 
Reaching Powers 

The years that have just gone, the 
depression years, have seen what may 
appear to be an encroachment on the 
principles of democracy. Those of us 
who watch Canada have seen the 

(Turn to page 330) 
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Principles of Child Welfare 


Formerly Director of Welfare, State of Ohio 


In this intelligent analysis of the 
child welfare problem the author 
discusses phases where the need 
for activity is greatest in a field 
that offers great opportunity to 
Kiwanis clubs. 
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IWANIS is composed of the type 
K of men who are accustomed to 

translate thoughts into action and 
action is what we need in the child 
welfare field today. We need action 
that is based not on emotions alone, 
but on the formulation of an intelli- 
gent and comprehensive plan, taking 
into consideration all the facts now 
known and embodying a determination 
to know more of those facts. 

If some mathematical genius, with a 
social work attachment could formu- 
late a co-efficient that would express 
in numerical terms the complexity and 
power of the social, economic and phy- 
sical forces that swirl about the head 
of the new born infant of today and 
compare that co-efficient with the one 
expressing the same ideas with refer- 
ence to a hundred years ago, we would 
be stupefied by the result. If the co- 
efficient were one hundred a century 
ago, it would doubtless be five, ten 
or twenty thousands today. Consider 
these two figures as samples of the 
multitude of mathematical indices of 
our complex life. Remember that 
their effects are superimposed and you 
get some conception of what has been 
done to the social and economic at- 
mosphere that is being breathed by 
the children of today. 

What of the child? That little bio- 
logical unit that we call the child, 
which stands at the operating focus of 
these forces, is not essentially different 
from the one that was the child of 
1776. Biologic change is a matter of 
ages not of years. I have no desire 
to revive the age old dispute as to 
whether heredity or environment play 
the major role. But our own eyes and 
ears tell us that environment has 
changed more in the last century than 
in any previous thousand years of the 
world’s history. In that fact lies the 
crux of the social problem. 

The child welfare problem cannot 
be studied in an isolated compartment 
of our social structure. Every one of 
the thousands of complex social phen- 
omena that goes to make up the struc- 
ture of modern life becomes a part of 
that environment that enters into the 


combination with the inherent tenden- 
cies of the child and produces the re- 
sult which we see as the child of to- 
day. Health, mental hygiene, social 
hygiene, recreation, delinquency, de- 
pendency, juvenile and adult crime, 
all these and a thousand others be- 
come a part of the equation. To min- 
ister to the needs of the individual 
child who suffers under a handicap is 
an inspiring Christian act, and is a 
necessary part of our community social 
duties, but as a contribution to the 
problem of child welfare, it is like 
taking a dipper full of water from the 
river in an attempt to stem the flood. 


Origin of Social Problems 

Social problems that have had their 
origin in the results of mass produc- 
tion in modern industry must find their 
solution in the mass production of 
agencies and techniques for social ad- 
justment. Take care of the social 
conditions of a given community, set 
in operation and use to the fullest ex- 
tent the constructive social forces that 
are available and a large part of prob- 
lem children will take care of them- 
selves. The extent to which service 
clubs of the nation have realized this 
fact and have carried on programs to 
accomplish this end is encouraging. I 
am proud that Kiwanis has had its full 
part. The further we go, however, 
the more compelling becomes the chal- 
lenge to inaugurate a policy that will 
prevent the increase in numbers of 
under-privileged children as well as 
care for those we now have. 

The first essential then of any far 
reaching program of child welfare is 
a recognition of the fact that social 
science is in fact a science. The process 
of adjusting this biological unit to the 
complexities of today cannot be car- 
ried out by instinct. The theory that 
the mere biologic fact of parenthood 
endows the parent of some occult sense 
of what is best for the child is a theory 
that is not applicable to the condition 
of the child life of today. Whatever in- 
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as head of the Ohio State Welfare 
Department, 
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stincts we may have as parents are 
the inherited results of thousands of 
generations of life in the simple set- 
tings of the age of agriculture. 

It is significant of the inconsistency 
of our thinking that the practical busi- 
ness man who would brain on the spot 
the novice that tried to adjust the car- 
buretor of his automobile, will without 
complaint or sense of danger submit 
to having his children attempt the 
process of adjusting to the conditions 
of life today under the guidance of an 
untrained teacher or social worker. 

This is the general background 
against which the child welfare prob- 
lem in all its stages must be studied. 
While we recognize that these are the 
general considerations that must form 
the background for any work we hope 
to do in the child welfare field—they 
are generalities and Kiwanis is not 
satisfied with generalities. The spirit 
of Kiwanis is the spirit of the builder. 

Our interest in the subject will be 
largely wasted except to the extent 
that we can translate them into action 
in our own communities. The doors of 
opportunity for action in this field are 
open wide. Nowhere in the realm of 
human activity can Kiwanis build a 
stucture more worthy of its ideals and 
more in keeping with its purposes than 
the creation within each local commu- 
nity of a sound public opinion and of 
the agencies and instruments necessary 
to make that opinion express itself in 
concrete form. 

Give to our homes for children, to 
our child placing and child caring 
agencies, to our juvenile courts, and 
to our schools a financial backing ade- 
quate to furnish them with the tools 
for their task and back this backing 
with an understanding interest in their 
work that recognizes the professional 
standing which social work deserves 
and you will erect in each community 
a monument to Kiwanis which time will 
not destroy but only glorify. 

The physical needs of the child are 
on the way to being met. Public health 
organizations, periodical physical ex- 
aminations in schools, school clinics, 
local health clinics in many of our 
cities, have at least made us conscious 
of the need and convinced us of the 
value of healthy bodies. 

With the mental health of children, 
we have never concerned ourselves in 
any intelligent and adequate way. If 

(Turn to page 331) 
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HEALTH EXAMINATIONS FOR CLUBS 


is emphasized today. 


EALTH more than disease 
a There has been and will continue to be greater 


efficiency in the overcoming of disease, but increas- 
ing attention is being given to the promotion of health. 
Doctors are serving society more helpfully and construc- 
tively through the practice of the art and science of 
building health as well as the cure of the many illnesses 
with which humanity is afflicted. 

Health examinations have a definite place in this new 
procedure. These reveal the facts as to the real physical 
condition of individuals. They are essential even for the 
proper diagnosis and treatment of disease, since at times 
the early beginnings of abnormal conditions are discovered 
in a manner to permit their sure cure. But these exami- 
nations have the positive value of pointing the way to 
those methods that will insure the maintenance of the 
sound health of the individual. 

All too many, however, have not yet learned the wis- 
dom of submitting to health examinations even before 
they are conscious of any illness or diseased condition. 
They tend to evade the doctor until they are ill. As long 
as they think that they are in good physical health they 
consider themselves as having no need for his services. 
But more and more, men and women are learning that it 
is far better to take the time and incur the expense to 
keep well than it is to wait until some serious illness de- 
velops over which they may not then be able to gain the 
victory. 

A health examination has value not only in showing 
whether there are any indications of physical weakness 
or tendencies to disease, but in giving to the individual a 
confidence that he is physically sound, which confidence 
permits him to take up his responsibilities with a zest and 
assurance that lead to efficiency and achievement. 

This whole development and procedure has its very 
definite suggestions in the organization field. It is well 
for a club to submit to a health examination even though 
its officers consider it is still in a normal condition and 
is functioning in an excellent manner. Such an examina- 
tion may reveal some trends and developments which will 
lead to prompt action to prevent a club illness that finally 
may prove to be all too serious. Even if the health 
examination shows the club that it is in a thoroughly 
normal and sound condition, it is not without its value. 
Such a result gives confidence to an organization as it 
does to the man or woman who personally secures the 
same findings from such an examination. 

The official visitations of lieutenant governors are to 
be looked upon in the main as health examinations. Their 
visitations are made to all clubs, even the strong and ef- 
ficient. Their duties call for them to review the func- 
tioning and activities even of clubs that consider 
themselves in sound condition. Obviously, if they find any 
tendencies to weakness or trends toward abnormal condi- 
tions they are expected to assist the club to overcome 
these conditions and to get back to normal health and 
strength as promptly as possible. They are also to sug- 
gest methods that will insure even better club health. 

Some strong, normal clubs have in the past questioned 
the necessity for a lieutenant governor visiting them. 
However, if they will appreciate that this officer is not 
only responsible to deal with organization disease but is 
also responsible for the maintenance of club health, they 


will readily see the reasonableness of such official visita- 
tion as well as its value to clubs themselves and to the 
organization as a whole. 

One of the difficulties which we faced, especially before 
the present thoroughness and efficiency in the work of 
lieutenant governors, was the fact that clubs often de- 
veloped serious weakness and sometimes even came nigh 
to the point of official death before any knowledge of 
such conditions came to the attention of either district or 
International. Obviously, under such circumstances a club 
could be assisted with far less assurance of successful 
cure just as an individual patient who waits until disease 
has nearly won before calling the doctor places a great 
handicap upon the medical practitioner. We have been 
called tardily to the sick bed of some clubs when it was 
glaringly obvious that had the organization doctor been 
summoned promptly after a health examination had shown 
the early trends toward weakness, the restoration of club 
health would have been far more assured. 

Obviously, we shall continue our endeavor to improve 
constantly our technique of dealing with organization 
disease whenever it appears in clubs. We have not only 
our organization general doctors ready to practice the 
art and science of organization medical care, but we also 
have specialists unusually trained by experience in the 
restoration of club health. Our Field Service represent- 
atives have proved exceptionally skillful in club rehabili- 
tation. They not only seek to cure club disease but also 
to build up club health. 

Increasingly we would urge that clubs even when they 
seem in normal condition, have periodical health examina- 
tions which will assure them of continued normal condi- 
tion or reveal to them any trends toward weaknesses 
which may the more readily be cared for when given 
prompt attention. 

Some clubs, like certain individuals, are prone to think 
themselves in serious condition even when as a matter of 
fact there is no basis for this fear and worry. No better 
method for ending such unsound thinking and needless 
worry can be found than to plan for a health examina- 
tion of the club. Some officers may at first express some 
doubts as to the validity of the findings of the examina- 
tion, but finally they will come to accept them. The 
health report, however, will play an important part in 
creating a proper confidence in the normal condition of 
such a club. 

Health examinations for individuals are recommended 
to be held regularly at least once or twice a year. This 
suggestion likewise has value for clubs. In addition to 
the health examination by the lieutenant governor, 
usually early in the year, clubs are urged to have such 
examinations toward the close of each club administrative 
year. I am certain that much will be learned which will 
prove of value to the incoming president and the leaders 
associated with him. 

Such regular health examinations for clubs are recom- 
mended as a club procedure which will prevent more 
serious club disease and make for club health and club 
achievement. 
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The Maritime Provinces 


LAND OF FIRST THINGS IN CANADA AND THE CONTINENT 


ERE’S to the Maritimes! The 
t Markland of the Norsemen; the 

landfall of John Cabot; the 
early battleground of French and 
English! The Land of Evangeline! 
The land of the Empire Loyalists! The 
land of the clipper ship, the sturdy 
fisherfolk, the rugged coast line; the 
land of First Things in the history of 
Canada and this continent; “the land 
beloved and favored above all other 
American lands for its natural beauty 
and the romance of its history.” 

Here Canadian history begins in the 
spirit of high adventure. The long 
pageant passes across the stage of his- 
tory; a cavalcade of color and ro- 
mance, perhaps unrivalled in the long 
story of the New Western world. 

The curtain rises as the Viking ships 
of Leif, son of Eric the Red, sail west- 
ward through the mists five hundred 
years before Columbus, exploring the 
rugged coasts of the continent south- 
ward to New England shores. 

John Cabot in his little ship 
Matthew, “sometimes stayed” on her 
course by schools of cod, hoisted the 
Royal Standard on the eastern shores 
of Cape Breton Island in the year of 
grace 1497. 

A little more than a century later, 
DeMonts, Lieutenant of King Henry 
IV. of France, and Samuel de Cham- 
plain and his gallant company of 
“gentlemen of birth and breeding,” 
founded in 1604 the first permanent 
settlement of Europeans north of St. 
Augustine, the little town of Port 
Royal, portrayed in the vivid and 
charming pages of Marc Lescarbot, 
Parisian lawyer and historian. There 
was the cradle of Christianity in Can- 
ada, the first missionaries, the first 
church, the first Christian converts. 
There, the first drama, written and 
staged in all America in 1606. There, 
the first agriculture, the first highway, 
the first water power development, the 
first grist mill. There was founded in 
the winter of 1605-06, the Order of 
Good Cheer, the first service club on 
the continent. The pages of Dumas 
record no story of stronger dramatic 
appeal. Later in 1613, Captain Samuel 
Argall of Virginia in the first foreign 
military undertaking of the American 
people laid waste and destroyed the in- 
fant settlement. 

The scene changes and King James 


VI. of Scotland sets on foot an ambi- 
tious scheme of colonization, and 
founds on the feudal model the Order 
of Knights Baronet of New Scotland, 
which persists even to the present day. 
The settlements made at Port Royal 
and in Cape Breton did not prosper, 
and financial difficulties of both King 
and colonizers led to the abandonment 
of the enterprise. Today the parade 
ground in front of Edinburgh Castle 
retains the distinction of being the soil 
of Nova Scotia whereon the Scottish 
King placed his new made Knights 
with feudal formality in possession of 
their overseas demesne, and today all 
parts of Scotland and Scottish life 
are reflected in the roll of honor. To 
this day Nova Scotia retains the Latin 
name conferred upon it by James VI., 
commemorating the first colonial enter- 
prise undertaken by the Kingdom of 
Scotland. 


Nova Scotia Has Its Own Flag 


Today Nova Scotia has the proud 
distinction of being the only Province 
of Canada and the first overseas part 
of the Empire to possess a flag of its 
own, based on the Coat of Arms 
granted in 1625 by King Charles I. of 
England and Scotland, the son and 
successor of James, as a signal mark 
of royal favor to the New Scotland 
founded as a complement to New 
England. 

Here for nearly a century more was 
the battleground of French and Eng- 
lish, of attack and siege, capture and 
recapture, cession and recession, eight 
times the Lilies of France fluttered 
down from the staff of the old fort, 
until finally taken by four regiments 
of New Englanders and a regiment of 
Royal Marines under Colonel Francis 





Because of the importance of the his- 
toric beginnings of Canada and the en- 
tire North American Continent, because 
of the fine work being done by the 
Kiwanis clubs in the far northeast sec- 
tion of Canada, and furthermore be- 
cause of the interest of our Interna- 
tional organization in all sections of 
the territory covered by Kiwanis, this 
article is being published in this issue. 

July 1 is Dominion Day in Canada. 
At Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island, the project of the Confederation 

of British North America was born. 
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Nicholson in 1710. The French 
marched out with drums beating and 
colors flying, and Major Paul Masca- 
rene posted the first guards, the Union 
flag was run up, Queen Anne’s health 
drunk, and the place renamed Annap- 
olis Royal in her honor. Thus Nova 
Scotia passed finally to the British 
Crown fifty years before the rest of 
Canada through the Battle of the 
Plains of Abraham. 

Today the ramparts, on the Vauban 
plan, with their bastions, powder 
magazines and ravelins stand as at the 
time of surrender, though the French 
buildings within the square, the chapel 
and barracks, have disappeared. Here 
for forty years was the seat of gov- 
ernment. Here the governor, sur- 
rounded by his council of Boston men 
and soldiers, in long scarlet coats, silk 
waistcoats encrusted with gold em- 
broidery, lawn ruffles, silk knee- 
breeches, silken hose, and powdered 
wig. For nearly forty years none ven- 
tured more than a few miles from the 
fort, for in the depths of the roadless 
forest the French and their Indian 
allies lurked, seeking whom they might 
scalp or capture alive for torture or 
hostage. 


First Court of Justice 


Here was set up in 1721 the first 
court of justice in Canada, admin- 
istering the English common law and 
fashioned on the model of the King’s 
Courts in Virginia. 

Driven off the mainland the French 
undertook the fortification of Louis- 
bourg on Isle Royale, now Cape 
Breton, forming with Quebec the be- 
ginning of a chain that France had 
planned to hold her North American 
possessions. 

Here on a bold, rocky headland 
where the Atlantic surges pound with 
ceaseless roar, was built the immense 
fortification of Louisbourg, planned 
by the great Vauban. Some twenty 
years and thirty million livres ($7,- 
500,000) were spent in the erection of 
the “Dunkirk of America.” 

The epic siege of Louisbourg has 
been the theme of many a story, and 
military historians have sought to 
explain the capture of a fortress 
believed impregnable and garrisoned 
by renowned regiments of the French 
Army, by a force of 4,400 undisci- 
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plined New England farmers under 
Pepperell and Shirley and a squadron 
of the British Navy under Warren. 

France countered this blow to her 
prestige by the sending of Admiral 
D’Anville with the greatest armada 
that had ever crossed the broad Atlan- 
tic, to retake Louisbourg, capture 
Annapolis, destroy Boston, ravage the 
New England coast and the British 
Islands in the West Indies. Boston 
and New England were paralyzed by 
the impending peril and frantic prep- 
aration, but the great undertaking 
came to naught. A furious gale when 
nearing Sable Island scattered the fleet 
of sixty ships and shattered all hopes 
of victory. Wreck, disease and the 
deaths of D’Anville and his succes- 
sors, completed the destruction of the 
great adventure and the plague-worn, 
panic-stricken and forlorn remnant 
scurried back to France. 

A second attempt in 1747 met with 
even less success and in the Battle of 
Cape Finesterre, the English annihi- 
lated the second armada, and again 
relieved the anxieties of New England. 

In anticipation of the coming 
armada, New England had sent a force 
of 500 men to Nova Scotia under 
Colonel Noble. Coulon de Villiers with 
his French and Indian allies after a 
forced march overland in the depth of 
winter to Grand Pré fell upon the 
sleeping soldiers in a blinding snow 
storm. In hand to hand fighting from 
house to house in their night shirts, 
the New Englanders went down to 
defeat, the whole force being killed 
or captured. No monument yet 
marks the huge grave in which these 
brave men lie buried. 

But all this havoc and bloodshed 
were futile, and Britain by treaty 
handed Louisbourg back to France in 
1748. 


Turning Point in Canadian History 


Here is the turning point of all 
Canadian history. Shirley of Massa- 
chusetts and the British ministry re- 
solved upon a policy of retaining Nova 
Scotia for the British Crown. Delib- 
erate and_ effective blows were 
delivered with amazing rapidity. 

The new epoch begins with the 
coming of the Hon. Edward Corn- 





Sir Samuel Cunard, 1787-1865, founder of steam 

packet service from Great Britain to America, 

1840, and Thomas Chandler Haliburton, 1796- 
1856, Father of American Humor. 





an epoch 
| Everywhere we find New England 
| Mames appearing on the map; Yar- 
mouth, Hebron, 
‘and other towns, named after their 





Eight Kiwanis clubs are carrying on 
in the Maritime Provinces. In New 
Brunswick are St. John and St. 
Stephen. In Nova Scotia are Digby, 
Halifax, Liverpool, Sydney, Truro and 
Yarmouth. The Ontario-Quebec-Mari- 
time District Convention will be held 
at Halifax, September 28-25, 








wallis and his soldier settlers, to Che- 
bucto Bay, bent on building the first 
outpost of Britain’s new Empire, the 
City of Halifax, later to be strongly 
fortified and until more recent times 
reputed impregnable by sea or land; 
then the erection of forts at numerous 
strategic points throughout the Prov- 
ince and adjacent territory by strong 
forces of New England Rangers and 
British Regiments; then the importa- 
tion of more settlers from King 
George’s German King- 

dom of Hanover, and f™ 
the founding of Lunen- 
burg. 

Then when all was 
ready, the great world- 
wide struggle for 
supremacy between 
France and her ally, 
Britain, the Seven 
Years War, to be de- | 
cided by Clive in far- 
off India, at Prague, 
Leuthen and Minden 
on the continent, at 
Louisbourg and Que- 
bec in Canada, and 
Havana and Martin- 
ique in the West Indies. 

The conflict in Nova 
Scotia began with that 
startling blow, the expulsion of the 
Acadian French in 1755, who had re- 
fused to swear allegiance to the flag 
under which they lived in peace. Many 
later returned to their Acadian home- 
land; others settled in Louisiana where 
today the names, language and cus- 
toms of their descendants recall the 
pathetic and romantic story so vividly 
told by Longfellow in his ‘‘Evange- 
line,” of the exile of these sturdy and 
simple people. 

Then new but futile plans to recap- 
ture the mighty Louisbourg, renewed 
in 1758 under “Old Dreadnaught” 


Hon. 


_ Boscawen, and Amherst and Wolfe of 


glorious memory. Victory was deci- 
sive, to be followed the next year by 
the epic capture of Quebec; then the 
establishment in 1758 at Halifax of the 
first representative government in the 
Empire overseas; then plans by Shir- 


| ley and Lawrence for the settling of 
| the lands vacated by the deported 


Acadians, and the coming of the New 
England planters in 1759-60, marking 
in Nova Scotia history. 


Plympton, Newport 
old homes, and a score of other places, 
Liverpool, Lockport, Bridgetown and 
Barrington owe their origins to the 








Edward Cornwallis, 
of Halifax in 1749. 
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influx o. sturdy Cape Cod and Con- 
necticut . ttlers. These men laid the 
foundation. of our present-day gov- 


ernment and its judicial and social 
structure. 

Soon afterward the good _ ship 
“Hope” brought a company of settlers 
from Philadelphia, followed within a 
few years by the “Hector” with 200 
Highlanders from Scotland, the first 
wave of 25,000 Scottish people who 
before 1828 settled in the Province. 


American Revolution 


Then came the great tragedy, the 
American Revolution, exerting a pro- 
found and far-reaching effect on th. 
history of mankind. Nova Scotia “‘the 
Fourteenth Colony” remained out of 
the union; though coaxed and urged 
by embassies and agitators, she pre- 
ferred to remain within the Empire. 
Apart from a foolish 
raid on_ defenseless 
Charlottetown, rebuk- 
ed by Washington, a 
stupid and futile rebel- 
lionat Fort Beausejour, 
and some privateering 
and depredations along 
the coast by John Paul 
7,nes and others, Nova 
Scotia did not hear the 
sound of battle, but 
the outcome of the 
conflict exerted a last- 
ing influence on her 
history. Thirty thou- 
sand Loyalists repre- 
senting the best blood 
of the revolting colo- 


RSs 


Founder ies, left their homes 
in the new republic 
and came to Nova Scotia; 10,000 


to Shelburne, 3,000 to Sydney, 3,000 
more to St. John, and others to 
Digby, the Annapolis Valley, and the 
Valley of the St. John River. New 
Brunswick and Cape Breton became 
separate provinces and new founda- 
tions were laid for the later progress 
of the maritimes. Among those who 
came were such leaders as Ruggles 
who, it has been asserted, might have 
been President of the newborn nation 
had he followed the leadership of 
Washington and his friends. 

These great migrations of the 
eighteenth century infused new blood 
and power into the fast growing 
colony, and set in motion new forces 
of development in art and industry 
which increased with the years. 

Here in 1750 was built St. Paul’s 
Church of timbers brought from Bos- 
ton, the first non-Roman church in 
Canada; here Mather’s Presbyterian 
Church, now St. Matthews, was set up 
by Rev. Aaron Cleveland, the ances- 
tor of a later president of the United 
States; here John Bushell and Anthony 
Henry published in ‘1752 the first 
newspaper in Canada; here New Eng- 
land leadership reshaped and_ re- 
fashioned the whole fabric of the 
structure. Jonathan Belcher of Bos- 

(Turn to page 334) 
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Tragedy of Political Boundaries 


Present county and township or- 
ganization is costly and inefficient. 
Every call for central aid is ad- 
mission of incapacity to perform. 
Merging and elimination of inef- 
fective political units would bring 
enormous saving to taxpayer. 


o 0 © 


AVE you ever seen a map of the 
4 United States? Foolish question 
you say, but is it? 

Yes, I am willing to grant that you 
have seen a map depicting the 48 states 
and perhaps the counties; but how 
many of the other political units, even 
of your own state, have you identified, 
either by map or otherwise? 

Imagine if you can, a map large 
enough to show the shape and rela- 
tive size of the some 285,000 political 
units in the United States! Of course 
we would start with the states and 
then the counties, but within these 
must be shown the townships, the 
cities with their wards, the regular and 
special school districts, road districts, 
and areas designated to care for parks, 
forest preservation, lighting, water, 
drainage, health, sewage, fire preven- 
tion, libraries, bridges, flood control, 
weed control, mosquito abatement, etc., 
ete. To construct such a map has ap- 
parently not appealed to the imagina- 
tion of our geographers. 

To account for the development of 
all these governmental units would 
take us far into history; nor would we 
likely find a single cause. The most 
obvious, undoubtedly, would be the de- 
sire to keep the government near the 
people, so the action of the officials 
may be closely under the scrutiny of 
the eyes of those governed. Certainly 
such is the strenuous objection should 
suggestion be made to abolish the 
smaller units; it is removing the gov- 
ernment from the people. What many 
seem to forget is that “nearness” is 
not necessarily measured in distance; 
accessibility is much more important. 
Many of these small units were organ- 
ized in the “horse and buggy age,” 
when 15 or 20 miles were as much as 
could be traveled in a day. Today the 
radio, telephone, telegraph, automobile 
and rural free delivery bring the state 
capital closer to most citizens than was 
the county seat fifty years ago. 


By MERLIN H. HUNTER 


Professor of Economics, University of Illinois; 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Champaign-Urbana 


Are State Arrangements Efficient? 

Who would claim that the present 
arrangement of 48 states is most con- 
ducive to economy and efficiency in the 
performance of governmental func- 
tions? Some states are large and some 
are small; some are square, some ob- 
long, and some irregular; some have 
dense populations while some are 
sparsely settled. Yet each maintains a 
costly machinery of government. Even 
if there ever was a time when the 
present arrangement of state boun- 
daries could be defended, it would be 
no indication that such arrangement 
could still be desirable. When the Fed- 
eral Government established the Fed- 
eral Reserve System it was not con- 
vinced that each state is an economic 
unit and therefore should have a re- 
serve bank. Instead, 12 districts were 
decided upon, the boundaries of which 
were determined upon the basis of eco- 
nomic affiliation. Likewise, also, dis- 
tricts were established for the opera- 
tion of the Federal Land Banks. 

Industry has discovered that integra- 
tion and centralization have proved 
more efficient and less costly. It is not 
difficult to imagine that the same might 
result from a rearrangement of the 
area of the United States into states. 
To do so is probably impossible be- 
cause the prestige of the past with its 
deep-rooted political entanglements 
weighs much more heavily than econ- 
omy and efficiency. 


County Arrangements Varied 


Then there is the county. Take any 
state. Who can explain any merit in 
the great variety of shapes and sizes 
to be found among its counties? It 
may be a proper query, too, how the 
people of some states of a large area 
can be governed, apparently satisfac- 
torily, with but few counties while in 
states of much less expanse we find 
many more counties. There is Nevada, 
for example, with an area of more 
than 110,000 square miles which has 
but 17 counties and Wisconsin with 
some 56,000 square miles with 71 
counties, while Georgia, containing 
49,000 square miles finds use for 161 
counties and Kentucky with 40,600 
square miles can boast of 120 coun- 
ties. One wonders whether the multi- 
plication of sheriffs, coroners, record- 
ers and other county officers in states 
such as the latter are really needed, 


and if so, how the people in states such 
as the former manage to get along. 


Many Townships Prove Costly 


But it is the township and school 
district which, in those states where 
they exist and function, ‘“‘keep the gov- 
ernment near the people.” In the town- 
ship the citizens build roads and 
bridges (those they cannot get fur- 
nished by the state or county), assess 
their property, provide for the poor 
and administer certain types of jus- 
tice. The function to be performed by 
the school district needs no explana- 
tion. 

As in the case of counties, the num- 
ber of townships and school districts 
necessary, desirable or in existence, 
varies materially from state to state. 
Iowa has something like 1700 town- 
ships, Kansas about 1500, Michigan 
and Ohio about 1400 each, and IIlli- 
nois about 1600 in 84 of the 102 coun- 
ties. Illinois has about 12,000 school 
districts, New York nearly 10,000 and 
Ohio about 2,500. It is needless to say 
that the population and wealth of these 
townships and school districts vary 
greatly. 

To suggest the elimination of the 
township as a governmental unit is but 
to call forth defenders, particularly 
among the elected officials of the 
township. Yet there is evidence of its 
redundancy and of its costliness. In 
most of the Southern states the county 
is the center of local government and 
the township does not function as a 
governing body. There is no great 
amount of evidence that the people of 
the South have suffered thereby, 
through lack of governmental func- 
tions. 


Taxes Twice as Much, That's All 
The State of Illinois presents an in- 
teresting situation in that 84 of her 
counties have the township form of 
government while in 17 the township 
does not function. The evidence does 
not show that the people in the latter 
counties suffer; in fact, it appears, in 
many cases, that they fare better at 
less cost. It is possible to choose 11 
non-township counties with an area 
and population approximately the same 
as that of 7 township counties. In the 
first group, the total taxes for a cer- 
tain year were $317,223; in the lat- 
ter $653,186. The per capita cost was 
$1.84 and $3.90; the cost per square 
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mile was $89.30 and $175.07; the num- 
ber of tax levying bodies was 11 and 
114; and the number of elective offi- 
cials 110 and 370. Detailed study of the 
functions performed in individual coun- 
ties produced evidence showing con- 
siderable economy of the county over 
the township form of organization. 

In spite of the evidence which 
points to the costliness and lack of 
efficiency of the small local govern- 
mental unit, it persists with bull-dog 
tenacity. The people express distrust 
of centralized activity while local poli- 
tical leaders and office holders are 
loath to abolish elective positions. The 
result is that many functions continue 
to be greatly decentralized at greatly 
increased cost. 


What To Do? 


If these many redundant political 
units cannot be abolished, the logical 
alternative seems to be to shear them 
of their functions. It may not be out 
of place to suggest that state legisla- 
tures, where it is constitutionally pos- 
sible, delegate to counties or even to 
the state, functions which are now per- 
formed locally. Not long ago the Legis- 
lature of North Carolina decided that 
all highways and the constitutional 
minimum of public education should be 
provided by the state. This is an ex- 
treme centralization of such functions 
and the results as to economy and effi- 
ciency will be watched with no little 
interest. 

It is no secret that some political 
units are rich and others poor and 
that this is true as between states, 
counties, townships and the other 
units. There is no particular disgrace 
in being poor; the tragedy arises when 
these districts of less ability are ex- 
pected to provide functions on a par 
with those found in the wealthier dis- 
tricts. Somehow we have concluded 
that there should be considerable uni- 
formity in the facilities for public edu- 
cation, for highways, and for other 
functions. With political bodies, as 
with individuals, financial difficulties 
begin when attempts are made to live 
beyond their means. 


Excess of Borrowing 


One of the first difficulties which 
appears under these circumstances is 
an excess of borrowing. It soon ap- 
pears to be much easier to postpone 
payment than to pay cash. Economic 
history shows that the first great orgy 
of public borrowing came during the 
expansion of internal improvements 
in the late 1830’s. The almost whole- 
sale repudiation by many local units, 
as well as by some of the states, led to 
the conviction that some limitation 
should be placed upon public borrow- 
ing power. 

In many state constitutions adopted 
or amended following such debt repu- 
diation, limitation was placed upon 
the borrowing power of the states, 
while that of municipalities was limited 


either by constitutional or legislative 
provision. Thus the Constitution of Illi- 
nois of 1840 contained a provision, 
which is still carried, that the state 
cannot borrow more than $250,000 
without the consent of the people. 


Call for Central Aid 


Another device of the local govern- 
ment in straightened circumstances is 
to call for central aid. This has been 
especially true in the support of edu- 
cation and highways. A state fund, for 
example, is established, for the aid of 
all public schools of the state. The 
fund is secured by a levy upon the 
property of the state. In the poorer 
districts, however, in those where the 
most emphatic agitation for the fund 
has existed, there is comparatively 
little assessed valuation of property. 
The net result is that such districts 
receive much more from this central 
fund than they put into it while the 
higher districts pay more into it than 
they receive. In effect, the educational 
facilities in the poorer districts are 
being paid for by the richer districts. 

Perhaps a state should guarantee, 
through a central fund, some sort of 
uniformity of service, but what a dif- 
ference a shift in this imaginary politi- 
cal line might make. In Illinois, to 
illustrate, the northern, or richer part 
of the state is contributing to the 
schools of the southern, or poorer part 
of the state. Had there been, or would 
there be, for some reason as logical 
as some in the past for establishing 
political units, a North Illinois and a 
South Illinois, then the problem of es- 
tablishing a uniform system of educa- 
tion for each of the two states would 
be very different. 

In the 48 states as they exist there 
is a vast difference in the capacity to 
supply governmental functions. In 
some the per capita social wealth and 
income is large while in others it is 
meagre. It is upon such income that 
a state must rely if it is to be self 
supporting in its activities. But the 
people of the poorer states see the 
abundant pastures of the richer, be- 
come dissatisfied and demand similar 
services. The channel through which 
such can be supplied is federal aid. 
And to this end millions of dollars of 
federal funds are turned each year. 
Whether this be right or wrong, the 
fact remains that it is the richer parts 
of the country which present such serv- 
ices to the poorer areas. New York, 
Illinois, and Pennsylvania pay much 
more into the federal treasury than 
they receive in aid payments, while the 
opposite is true of many of the states 
of the Southwest. 

Our multiplicity of political units, 
then, has gotten us into the anomalous 
situation of not being willing to aban- 
don the unit even though it be no 
longer capable of performing the func- 
tions which gave it cause for existence. 
Every demand for central aid is an ad- 
mission of this. 


What shall we say about patronage 
expenditures, indulged in alike by 
cities, states and the Federal Govern- 
ment? Here is some individual who 
has rendered some special service to 
his party and must be rewarded by the 
grant of a road, a monument, a public 
building or institution, or a reclama- 
tion project to the district he repre- 
sents. It seems to make little differ- 
ence whether the expenditure will be 
of benefit to the entire group of tax- 
payers comprising the political unit 
which makes the grant; yet upon what 
other basis can public expenditures be 
justified? 


Much Pressure Needed 
to Improve Situation 

In his budgetary message sent to 
Congress December 7, 1931, President 
Hoover said: “To those individuals or 
groups who normally importune the 
Congress to enact measures in which 
they are interested, I wish to say that 
the most patriotic duty which they can 
perform at this time is to themselves 
refrain and to discourage others from 
seeking any increase in the drain upon 
public finances.”’ If patronage expen- 
ditures are unpatriotic in times of eco- 
nomic stress, by what process of logic 
can they be justified at any time? It 
would be interesting to know, and per- 
haps disgusting as well, how much pub- 
lie money has been wasted through 
patronage. 

Mention should be made of the poli- 
tical units which are practically coter- 
minous. What process of logic leads 
to the conclusion that there should be 
two sets of officials when a township 
and city or county and city are prac- 
tically coterminous? Yet in case after 
case do we have just this. Then there 
are our twin-cities and tri-cities sepa- 
rated perhaps by a river but often by 
the middle of a street. “One commu- 
nity with one interest” says the news- 
paper. But ask the secretary of each 
Chamber of Commerce what he thinks 
of the other members of the trium- 
virate. For each city a government, 
a set of officials, a police force, a fire 
department, a school system—a com- 
plete duplication throughout. Business 
has taught us that economy and effi- 
ciency lie in centralization, yet many 
of the business men who know this 
would be the last to agree to a com- 
bination of political units. 

In our private expenditures for 
goods and services, we are anxious to 
secure as much as possible for the 
money expended. We are anxious for 
business to adopt every practice to les- 
sen the cost of manufacture and dis- 
tribution of goods to the end that we 
will have to pay less for them. Why 
have we been so lethargic in any at- 
tempt to reduce the cost of our public 
services? Perhaps as one aspect of 
the New Deal it may be well for us to 
give some attention to this tragedy of 
our political boundaries. 








WAIT A DAY 


UT in the San Joaquin Valley 

of Califor: ia a coroner was 
viewing the body of a rancher who 
had committed suicide. Discourage- 
ment over a drought was the cause 
assigned. While the coroner was 
performing the duties of his office, 
it was with difficulty he was able to 
assemble a coroner’s jury because 
of the heavy rain. 

We people of the North American continent have made 
a fetish of efficiency. We are hurrying through life as 
though the grave were a success to be attained as soon 
as possible. In our motor cars, our railways and our air- 
planes, we have deserted the God of Safety to make 
genuflections to Speed. Our business efficiency has in- 
stilled into our minds the false need for snap judg- 
ment and quick decisions. This has so crept into our con- 
sciousness that we have never learned to wait a day. 

What happened to the unfortunate rancher on whose 
final obsequies it rained, has happened in various ways to 
all of us in this age of hurry. We have usurped the pre- 
rogatives of God and pronounced snap judgment on our 
neighbors without waiting a day for more thoughtful 
judgment. We have decided our matters of moment to 
our cost because we felt that we should decide things in- 
stantly which would hav: been differently and better de- 
cided after we had waited a day. 

One old and successful financier said that if he was 
compelled to decide any matter at once, he always said 
“No.” Good as this rule is in these days of high pressure 
salesmanship, a better rule would be to delay the de- 
cision one day, no matter what the cost. 

The old adage that hind sight is always better than 
foresight, is more appreciated by that man who is willing 
to wait a day until more time has elapsed to eliminate the 
fear, prejudice, anger, greed or pride that might bias his 
decision. 
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Do no business with a man who thinks every one is 
dishonest. We all judge others by ourselves. 


MUSIC 


44] AZY bones, sitting in the sun, 
how you ’xpect to get your 
day’s work done?” Just remember, 
Mr. Song Leader, that “It’s fair 
weather, when good fellows get to- 
gether,” and they will “Sing, Sing, 
Sing!” if you will forget your musi- 
* cal education and let them sing the 
songs they know and the songs that 
let them open ’er up and yell! 
A Kiwanis club is not a musical organization. They 
don’t want rehearsals. They don’t want to be taught to 
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sing. They don’t know or care a tinker’s expletive about 
counterpoint or thoroughbass. They simply want to open 
up their mouths and, with cut out open, thunder to all the 
world about Sweet Adeline, Rosie O’Grady, My Wild Irish 
Rose, Darling Clementine and other ladies with whom they 
have been more or less familiar since they were sopho- 
mores in college or soldiers in the trenches. 

Out of this noise will naturally come some harmony, 
and out of the discord trained ears will detect a few 
voices which show training and musical ability. By all 
means separate these sheep from the goats and have them 
sing to the club from time to time. But don’t discourage 
the goats. Let them “Baaa”’ out the joy in their souls 
at every meeting. 

Nothing warms up a club for the president and the 
speaker like a bit of club singing before the serious part 
of the program. Nothing so aids the members to blow off 
steam and settle down in their chairs at attention. 

There are a few Kiwanis clubs on the continent which 
have a large group of well trained singers. More power 
and praise to them, because they constitute the exception 
which proves the rule. Most Kiwanians want to agitate 
the atmosphere with songs which do not require them to 
look in the Kiwanis song book for either the words or the 
music. 

“Sing, you sinners!’”’ Harmonize if you can, but sing! 
Follow the music if you are able, but sing! Use the words 
if you know them, but la, la, la them if you don’t, and 
sing! 

S 8 8&8 
Any peace at any price is better than any war at 
any price, 


SYMPTOMS 


AD but true it is that there are 
sick clubs in our organization. 

The first symptom of a sick Kiwanis 
club is lack of attendance. This, how- 
ever, is not a disease. It is only a 
symptom, like rising temperature, 
loss of appetite or lack of pep, which 
indicates ill health in an individual. 
The moment a Kiwanis club sees its 
attendance falling off, an immediate and serious confer- 
ence should be held by the officers and board to see why 
this condition exists. 

The first thought will naturally be that the programs 
are uninteresting and that something must be done to get 
better speakers, finer entertainment and better food. In- 
variably it will be found that these are but artificial stim- 
ulants and are like the before dinner cocktail which 
soon calls for two and then three cocktails to provide the 
same stimulus. Good programs as an encouragement to 
attendance soon call for better and yet better programs 
and entertainment, until the time comes when money and 
material are not available to improve them, and again the 
satiated member falls away. 


“If he’d do 
~ 9) Some work 
ca he'd be 
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No disease can be cured by temporarily relieving its 
symptoms. The basic trouble must be found and cured 
before the club is well again and on its road to prosperity. 
The real trouble in almost every case is the answer to 
the self asked question, “What are we doing for this 
community?” 

A Kiwanis club is not a social club for the entertain- 
ment of its members. It is not merely a forum to listen 
to the discussion of the questions of the day. It is not 
a group of gourmands meeting merely to enjoy a good 
luncheon. These are only accessories to the real object 
of Kiwanis, which is to do things for the community. 

In every case the most successful club is the club which 
is busiest doing things for the town in which it functions. 
If a club is sick, the way to revive it is to take on some 
sympathetic project which will appeal to all right thinking 
citizens, and push the objective. The members will then 
be proud of their organization and will join hands to put 
over the objective. Health and enthusiasm will return to 
the club in exchange for exercise, as it generally does 
in a sick human. 

Real Kiwanis work is the best medicine for any sick 
club. Every organization is mostly the lengthened shadow 
of its leader. Mr. President, the honor is yours. So is 
the responsibility. What are you doing? 
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Do you want to have fun with some fellow who hates 
you? Give him a big boost some day and see 
what a hole you put him in! 


A WINDSHIELD STICKER 


E walked to the curb to speak to 

his friend. ‘“That’s a Kiwanis 
sticker you have on your windshield, 
isn’t it? I’m going to get one of 
them from the secretary and put it 
on my car. I do a lot of traveling 
by automobile and I have an idea that 
that sticker would get a fellow a lot 
of courtesies out on the road. 

“There are a lot of Kiwanians touring in the summer- 
time, and if a fellow has one of those stickers on his wind- 
shield, he will have a lot of little kindnesses and considera- 
tions shown him that he would otherwise miss. I bet, 
too, that if a man had an accident in some strange town 
and the local Kiwanians saw that sticker, they would 
come to the front for him. Maybe the local judge or 
justice of the peace might be a Kiwanian. I certainly 
must see the secretary and get one. Don’t you find that 
what I have said is true?” 

“I don’t know,” replied the man who was driving the 
car with the windshield sticker. “I never thought of it 
just that way. You notice that I have mine pasted on 
the windshield instead of on the rear window. As you 
say, there are a lot of automobile accidents these days, and 
I keep my Kiwanis emblem there where I can see it all 
the time to make me realize that the best organization in 
this town has accepted me as a member. 

“Just so long as I see that emblem every day, I realize 
that I am one of the leaders in this community and that 
it is my job to set an example to less civic minded citizens. 
I feel duty bound to stop at every traffic light, to slow 
down at every curve, not to pass another car on a hill or 
a curve, and never to speed my car beyond the bounds of 
safety. 

“T never thought of putting that emblem there to re- 
mind other people that I am a Kiwanian. I do believe 
it is a fine thing, though, and that every member of the 
organization should have one on his car. If it is there, 





he is constantly reminded that he is a Kiwanian. It 
doesn’t matter whether other people know it, so long as 
he keeps it in his mind. He must realize that his Kiwanis 
membership carries with it as many or more responsibilities 
as it carries privileges, and if he lives up to its responsi- 
bilities, the privileges will take care of themselves.” 












POLITICS 


ETWEEN the time this is written 

and the time it is read, another 
great Kiwanis convention will have 
been held and will have passed into 
Kiwanis history. Those who have at- 
tended these conventions in the past 
will recall that enthusiastic support- 
ers of this or that candidate have 
done all they could, consistent with 
Kiwanis dignity, to have their favorite son elected to Ki- 
wanis office. By the time this is in type, history will 
probably have repeated itself in Toronto. Other men 
will have been elected, and men just as good in every 
way defeated, for the simple reason that there are not 
enough Kiwanis offices to give every worthy man a chance 
to serve the organization he loves. 

At times we hear that in Kiwanis the office should 
seek the man, and not the man the office. This is true, 
but so long as men love an organization, they will be in- 
terested in its politics. As long as men admire other men, 
they will bend their energies toward having them selected 
for high places in the organization. Only in the rarest 
cases have men sought office in Kiwanis for themselves, 
and in no case have they succeeded. 

Men are injured mostly by their over enthusiastic 
friends. If at Toronto any delegate was importuned for 
his vote in excess of what the dignity of the organization 
seems to warrant, it will be found that this was done by 
an overly enthusiastic admirer, and against the wishes of 
the man he was trying to elect. 

Let us laugh and forget. Let us be good losers and 
humble winners, and realize that not all of the good Ki- 
wanians could possibly have been elected. 
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If most of our blessings didn’t come in disguise, we 
wouldn’t have anything to do with them. 


HITCH HIKERS 


N the crime records being compiled 

for the last year, an amazing 
Yon, number of murders, injuries, thefts 
o°ee lig and outrages of different kinds are 
5 2 %’ laid, in a preliminary report, to 
es hitch hikers picked up by kind 
hearted automobilists. 

The tramp who once “rode the 
rods” on freight trains and camped 
alongside the tracks in his “jungle” retreat near division 
ends, now follows the highway, drifting north in summer 
and south in winter by the simple expedient of hitching 
his thumb in the direction he wants to go. He depends 
on the kind hearted motorist to pay for the gasoline, oil 
and tires to carry him wherever his vagrant fancy dictates. 

Many of these hitch hikers are mere boys who have 
become drifters because their youth appeals to the pass- 
ing motorist. Murders, broken heads, stolen cars and 
robbed motorists in amazing numbers have resulted from 
the practice of picking up hitch hikers. Many of them 
are harmless boys, many are honest workmen searching 
for employment. It is a sad fact, however, that there 
is also a large criminal element among these hitch hikers, 
and it is highly dangerous to pick them up. 

The man who cannot obtain employment in his own 
home town has less chance in some distant town. Drift- 
ing from place to place soon makes him lose his sense of 
responsibility. 

There is no way to pick and choose. Heartless as it 
seems, there is nothing for any motorist to do but refuse 
all hitch hikers, and reduce so far as possible the evil 
originating in the custom. Not only is the motorist in 
danger of losing his own life or property, but he is 
encouraging boys and men to become ne’er-do-wells. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
HE advent of summer sees con- 
certed activity under way on a doz- 

en fronts for the advancement of 

Kiwanis in New England. The two re- 

cently added clubs at North Attleboro, 

Massachusetts, and Weston-Wayland- 

Sudbury, Massachusetts, already are in 

a flourishing condition and adding new 

members. 

Out in Northampton, Massachusetts, 
the “Meadow City” of New England 
and site of Smith’s College, largest 
girls school in the country, the club 
is laboring diligently to make the 19th 
annual district convention the best 
ever. 

The district looks with pride at the 
big delegation, headed by Governor E. 
Wesley Enman of Saint Johnsbury, 
Vermont, that represented it at the 
International Convention in Toronto. 
Inasmuch as the convention came with- 
in the bounds of Zone Two in which 
the district is located, the New Eng- 
land clubs felt obligated to be well rep- 
resented. They were, much to the 
credit of the hard workers of the “‘On- 
to-Toronto” committee and district of- 
ficers who boosted the convention at 
every opportunity. 

A check-up at district headquarters 
shows that on the recent visitation of 
International President Joshua L. 
Johns, eighty of the then ninety-three 
clubs were represented at the six inter- 
club meetings at which International 
President Johns was presented. The 
district feels that this is a remarkable 
percentage and regrets that the es- 
teemed visitor could not extend his 
stay here. 

Under-privileged child work seems 
to be leading the club activities as 
summer appears. A score of clubs are 
doing various kinds of work for Boy 
Scouts, while in New Hampshire, a 
state-wide inter-high school track meet 
was sponsored by the Concord club, 
assisted by Rotary, the last week in 
June. Boys and girls work takes a lead- 
ing place in district activities at this 
time, while many clubs are adding to 
their under-privileged child programs 
such items as dental work, clothing for 
poor children, and milk for babies. 

The district is determined not to 
have a summer slump this year and 
committee work is being boosted to 











keep Kiwanis bustling in New England 
all summer. 

Every summer the district looks for- 
ward to the influx of Kiwanians from 
other parts of the country who spend 
their vacations in this beautiful and 
unspoiled corner of the country. Most 
of the clubs plan to meet all summer 
and visiting Kiwanians are cordially in- 
vited to make up their attendance by 
visiting New England clubs while vaca- 
tioning in this district. 

Several clubs in the district are 
sponsoring camping trips for under- 
privileged children, while others are 
sending groups of children to camp 
sites for periods of varying lengths. 








WEST VIRGINIA 


IEUTENANT Governor Z. B. Hamp- 
ton of the Fairmont club cer- 
tainly did himself proud in calling a 
meeting of the nine clubs in his di- 
vision at the State Industrial School 
for Boys at Pruntytown on May 10. 
The following clubs constitute the divi- 
sion, all of which were represented 
except Charleston and Martinsburg— 
Clarksburg, Fairmont, Salem, Graf- 
ton, Belington, Morgantown, Philippi, 
Charles Town, and Martinsburg. 

To the Grafton club goes the honors 
for arranging the details in connection 
with this very splendid meeting, and 
Jim Kaufman and others certainly en- 
tertained in true Kiwanis fashion. 

The Grafton club was host to the 
visiting clubs of the division and had 








especially large delegations from 
Clarksburg, Fairmont, Grafton, and 
Morgantown. Luke B. Ross, presi- 


dent of the Grafton club, presided and 
made the welcoming address. John E. 


“Jack” Cruise, District Secretary, 
gave the response for the delegates. 
The delegates began to arrive 


around four o’clock in the afternoon 
and made an inspection trip over the 
lands and buildings ofthe Boys 
School, which was concluded at six 
o’clock by a parade and review of the 
inmates of the institution. The boys 
served the dinner to about 250 guests. 

Governor H. G. Kump and District 
Governor Russell U. Adams were 


among the speakers, the Hon. H. G. 
Kump making the principal address. 
Among 


other distinguished guests 


were members of the state board of 
control and heads of state institutions, 
as follows: 

Dr. J. E. Offner, Weston, Superin- 
tendent of the State Hospital for the 
Insane; Dr. Cadden, Superintendent 
of the Tuberculosis Sanitarium of 
Hopemont; Mrs. Ava Stanard, Super- 


intendent of the Girls School at 
Salem; Mrs. Oleta Withers Hooper, 
Superintendent of the Children’s 


Home at Elkins; Dr. C. F. McClintock, 
Warden of the State Penitentiary at 
Moundsville; and the Superintendent 
of the Boys School, Mr. R. P. Bell, 
who made a very fine address. 

Lieutenant Governor Hampton called 
the presidents, secretaries, members 
of the boards of directors and club of- 
ficers together and held a school of 
instruction preparatory to the mem- 
bership drive which was instituted in 
the district from June 15 to August 
15. All clubs were enthusiastic and 
assumed their quotas and promised 
their whole-hearted support of the pro- 
gram. This campaign will be under 
the personal direction of Lieutenant 
Governor Hampton and the clubs in 
his division are to report directly to 
him. 

The boys of the school realized 
about $150 from this dinner and en- 
tertainment and will use the money to 
purchase athletic equipment. In addi- 
tion to this, around forty dollars was 
realized to aid in sending the Salem 
Kiwanis Quartet to the International 
Convention in Toronto. 
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special Division VI. train running 
A from Cleveland to Salem, mak- 
ing five stops and carrying 268 Ki- 
wanians, was a novel feature in con- 
nection with an inter-divisional meet- 
ing held in Salem on the evening of 
May 3. A drum corps and members 
of the Salem club were on the piat- 
form at Salem to meet the visiting 
Kiwanians as they alighted from the 
train and led them in a gala parade 
through flag decorated streets to the 
Masonic Temple, the scene of the ban- 
quet meeting. 
With a total attendance of 409 the 
Salem meeting was the second largest 
of any inter-divisional meeting held in 
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A group of Kiwanians of Division VII. of the Indiana District visit the George Rogers Clark 


Memorial while attending a conference at Vincennes. 


International Secretary Fred. . Parker 


was in attendance and addressed over 150 Kiwanians following the divisional banquet at the Grand 
Hotel on ‘“‘Keeping Kiwanis a Today’s Organization.” 


Ohio during the past two years. Cele- 
brities were plentiful and included the 
following International and district 
officers: 

Past International Trustee Russell 
C. Heddleston; George A. Stauffer, a 
member of the International Commit- 
tee on Inter-Club Relations; District 
Governor E. J. Kautz; District Secre- 
tary Pete Land; Lieutenant Governors 
William C. Landphair, Clark S. Mar- 
shall, Earl Beckley, Theodore H. 
Schmidt and Albert R. Cox; Past 
Lieutenant Governors Al Moreland, 
Lodge Riddle, Ira Millinger, Robert 
Sanborn, Fred Owen and Charles 
Davis; Chairman George Campbell of 
the district Committee on Music; and 
Chairman L. J. Nardine of the dis- 
trict Committee on Inter-Club rela- 
tions. 

A golf tournament during the after- 
noon of May 25 was the opening event 
of the fifth inter-divisional meeting 
held in Kent at the Twin Lakes Coun- 
try Club. At the conclusion of the 
tourney numerous prizes were distrib- 
uted, first prize going to Charles 
Davis of Cleveland, who topped the 
list by making a hole-in-one on the 
seventh hole. The dinner program in- 
cluded an inspirational talk on “Ki- 
wanis” by District Governor Kautz, 
several numbers by the Millersburg 
Quartet, and a Xylophone duo from 
Elyria. 

Fellowship Chests were much in evi- 
dence at this meeting. The inter-di- 
visional chest was presented to Lieu- 
tenant Governor Schmidt of Division 
VII. by Lieutenant Governor Mar- 
shall of Division X. The Division VII. 
chest after making the rounds of all 
the clubs was also brought to Kent by 
the Ravenna club. This chest and its 
contents, amounting to $32.70, were 
awarded to the Wellington club which 
made the high attendance score with 
98.5 per cent. 

The Kent meeting was attended by 
the following Kiwanis officials: 

Past International Trustee Heddles- 


ton; George A. Stauffer of the Inter- 
national Committee on Inter-Club Re- 
lations; District Governor Kautz; Im- 
mediate Past District Governor Wil- 
liam A. Williams; District Secretary 
Land; Lieutenant Governors Schmidt, 
Marshall, O. D. Metzler and Land- 
phair; Past Lieutenant Governors San- 
born, J. H. Page, Sam Brainard, J. 
Pritchard Smith and George Cross 
Baner; Chairman H. E. McClenahan 
of the district Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child; and Chairman Nar- 
dine of the district Committee on 
Inter-Club Relations. 

District Governor Kautz was the 
principal speaker at the tenth anni- 
versary party of the Wellington club, 
held May 24 at the Herrick Auditor- 
ium. In addition, the program in- 
cluded several musical numbers and 
a series of interesting short talks. 
Robert L. Walden, first president, 
sounded an historical note with his 
talk, “Echoes of the Wellington Club.” 
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After visiting thirteen clubs of Di- 
vision V. the Fellowship Chest made 
its final journey on May 11 when it 
was taken to Marysville by Linden 
Heights. Lieutenant Governor Ben A. 
Arneson made a short talk and pre- 
sented the contents of the chest to 
Circleville, the winning club. How- 
ever, the chest itself was awarded to 
Linden Heights who usurped the cen- 
ter of the stage by bringing 100 per 
cent of its membership to the Marys- 
ville party. 

A publicity committee for Division 
V., appointed by Lieutenant Governor 
Arneson, has launched a new enter- 
prise by publishing “The Fifth Divi- 
sion Bulletin,” a newsy up-and-coming 
pamphlet of club and divisional events 
of interest to Kiwanians in the dis- 
trict. Several editions have been pub- 
lished and circulated to officers of all 
clubs in the division and the bulletin 
is proving both popular and helpful. 
The committee responsible for this 
publication is Alvin W. Jones, Chilli- 
cothe; C. G. Henry, Delaware; Robert 
F. Kelso, New Lexington; J. Oscar 
Juch, Newark; S. F. Fletcher, Ports- 
mouth; George A. Stirling, Columbus; 
and Fred Burchfield, Logan. 








MICHIGAN 


HE annual meeting of the clubs in 
Division I. of the Michigan 
District was held in the General Mo- 
tors Auditorium on May 24, with 
Lieutenant Governor Al Dunham of 
the Royal Oak club presiding. 

Two hundred thirty-two Kiwanians 
and ladies were present to partake of 
the excellent dinner, and enjoy the 
program presented by the various 
clubs, also music rendered by the 








newly organized Detroit Associated 
Kiwanis Band. 
An unique feature, and undoubtedly 
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The accompanying picture shows a part of the 300 Kiwanians assembled in the Bowling Green, 
Ohio, high school cafeteria for the inter-club banquet meeting between Findlay and Bowling Green, 
which was marked with the visit of International President Joshua L. Johns, and other outstanding 


Kiwanians. Twelve clubs were present to welcome the International 





President to northwestern Ohio. 
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the first time it has been attempted at 
a Kiwanis gathering in Michigan, was 
the singing, accompanied by the band, 
of the song that has been proposed as 
the new Kiwanis International An- 
them. The tune is that of “America” 
and “God Save the King’ and the 
theme is international in character so 
that it gracefully unites all Kiwanians 
of North America in one great song. 
The group singing was led by Foster 
Jones, former International Chairman 
of Music, and with him was his ever 
present ally and accompanist, Homer 
LaGassey. 

Greetings from Kiwanis Interna- 
tional were presented by Trustee 
Claude Dock, and Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Jim Morris brought greetings 
from neighboring Division VI. District 
Secretary Forney Clement was called 
upon, and his remarks cast a very en- 
couraging light upon _ activities 
throughout the district. 

Following out the change in pro- 
cedure adopted at the Bay City Con- 
vention last year, whereby the dis- 
trict governor is required to attend 
only the divisional meetings, District 
Governor Joe Prance was present and 
gave the principal address of the eve- 
ning—and our dearly beloved Gover- 
nor Joe has developed into a very ex- 
cellent speaker. He puts his subject 
over in a very touching manner that 
cannot fail to bring forth the very 
best of our efforts, in ways Kiwanis. 

Entertainment provided by the 
various clubs included numbers by 
Cameron McLain, internationally 
known baritone, and Charles Wigle, 
formerly known as the “Singing 
Policeman.”’ Mrs. Al Davis, soprano, 
was the offering of the Highland Park 
club, and Ferndale presented the 
Misses Lois Griggs and Jane Bell in 
novelty dances. 

The president of each club was 
called upon to give a report of the 
past, present and contemplated activi- 
ties of his club. 





MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
__ ARKANSAS 


ITH the assistance of Field 

Service Representative Edwin 
S. Shortess, the district undertook an 
organized Membership Development 
Program about the middle of last year. 
While this was very successful in a 
few clubs, the majority failed to get 
the program under way with any mo- 
mentum and the net result for the dis- 
trict as a whole represented but little 
net gain. However, the effort did re- 
sult in checking the membership losses 
in a large majority of the clubs. 

It has been very pleasing to notice 
that the effects of the program have 
carried over into the present year and 
a large number of the clubs are show- 
ing substantial net increases in mem- 
bership. The net increase for the dis- 
trict during the first three months of 
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The Endicott, New York, club has a four team All Kiwanis League. Out of a membership of 
forty-nine, twenty-two to twenty-five bowl every Wednesday night. 


the year was 236—a gain of a little 
more than nine per cent. Club reports 
for April showed a corresponding gain 
for that month. The district Commit- 
tee on Membership is already setting a 
goal of 3400 to be attained by Decem- 
ber 1, a net increase of approximately 
thirty-three per cent. 

The Saint Louis club has been set- 
ting the pace, both in the total of 
new members added and in the per- 
centage of gain. Starting the year with 
a membership of 140, the club had 
built its membership to more than 200 
before the middle of May. 

Lieutenant Governor Claude Faul- 
haber of Division VII. and Lieutenant 
Governor Dean McBrien of Division 
IX. felt that a better attendance and 
greater enthusiasm could be developed 
through arranging a joint conference 
of the two divisions. This conference 
was held on April 19, at Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, with all clubs represented, 
except Batesville and Paris, Arkansas. 
Even Fort Smith, the most distant 
club, was represented, although its 
delegates had to travel 200 miles to 
reach there. 

A splendid program was arranged, 
opening with a noon luncheon with the 
host club, at which District Governor 
William S. Dando was the speaker. The 
weekly bulletins of several of the clubs 
represented indicate the district gov- 
ernor was at his best and Kiwanis was 
honored in having the talk broadcast 
by the local station. Including the 
thirty-four members of the host club, 
eighty-four delegates registered and 
the large majority stayed through a 
most interesting program lasting until 
about five-thirty in the afternoon. The 
program was devoted very largely to a 
discussion of club activities and there 
were so many splendid reports and in- 
spirational talks that it is difficult to 
single out any one for special com- 
ment. Mention might be made, how- 
ever, of the talk of Carroll Thibault, a 
past president of the Little Rock club, 
on “Inter-Club Relations,’’ and the in- 
spirational address of Dr. J. J. Doyne, 
president of the Lonoke club. 

Following the conference, the entire 


group adjourned for a picnic supper 
at the Recreational Park established 
and maintained by the Pine Bluff club 
—a stretch of sixty acres of native for- 
est with lagoons, cabins and other 
facilities for the enjoyment of pic- 
nickers—as Governor Bill expressed it, 
“A dream of a place.” 





PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 





ONTINUING the successful spring 

conferences held in each of the 
divisions, Aberdeen, Washington, held 
an interesting event on April 20, under 
the direction of Lieutenant Governor 
G. I. Griffith of Olympia. At the noon 
luncheon Past Lieutenant Governor 
Arthur S. Cory of Chehalis told of a 
recent visit to Mexico. The afternoon 
sessions were characterized by splen- 
did addresses by H. E. Grim, Centralia; 
C. M. Weaver, Elma; Dolph Rae, James 
Bohle and Harry L. Born, Olympia; 
Walter Eckert, Shelton; and Past Lieu- 
tenant Governor Fred M. Bond, South 
Bend. Spirited participation in the dis- 
cussions showed the intense interest of 
the Division IV. Kiwanians. The divi- 
sion showed a gain of forty-seven mem- 
bers in the first quarter. 

Division V. held its conference on 
April 27, at Kennewick, Washington. 
Lieutenant Governor Irwin H. Jones 
of Wenatchee was in charge. District 
Governor O. Hal Holmes, Jr., was pres- 
ent and delivered a splendid address. 
A noon luncheon started the good fel 
lowship. The afternoon business ses- 
sions were well attended and the topics 
were of much value to the well 
being of the Kiwanis workers. A de- 
lightful banquet was served at the 
Highland Club and was followed by 
dancing. As this is the host division 
of the district convention, most of the 
clubs are exerting every effort toward 
accomplishing one hundred per cent 
registration at Wenatchee in August. 

Every club in Division VI. was rep- 
resented at the conference at Spokane 
Valley on April 28. Nine of the clubs 
had their presidents on hand. Lieuten- 
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ant Governor Jay N. Emerson of Pull- 
man directed the events of the day. A 
flag was offered by the host club to the 
group having the best attendance in 
ratio to the size of the club. Pomeroy 
had the winning percentage and won 
both the flag and the honor of enter- 
taining the next conference. District 
Governor Holmes addressed an assem- 
blage of 168 at the evening banquet. 
The division showed a gain of eighteen 
members for the first quarter of 1934. 

Bellingham, Washington,  enter- 
tained the conference of Division I. 
clubs on May 8. This is the only divi- 
sion in Kiwanis International having 
both Canadian and United States clubs 
in its membership. Lieutenant Gover- 
nor R. Geo. McCuish of Vancouver, 
British Columbia, presided. An inter- 
esting noon meeting was held with the 
Bellingham club, following which the 
regular session swung into action with 
topic leaders stimulating the discus- 
sions. On the program were: C. E. 
Thompson and E. F. L. Sturdee of 
Vancouver; Past District Governors 
Kenneth Ferguson and Harold M. Dig- 
gon of Victoria; International Trustee 
Clinton S. Harley of University-Seat- 
tle; Alfred W. McLeod and Roy Shields 
of New Westminster; O. V. Lange of 
Stanwood; and Robin V. Welts of 
Mount Vernon. The evening banquet 
was addressed by the district governor 
and Past District Governor Diggon. 

The conference of Division X. clubs 
was scheduled for June 29. The meet- 
ing occurred at Roseburg, Oregon, with 
Lieutenant Governor Arch A. Bernard 
of Eugene presiding. This affair was 
held late owing to the presence of 
snow in the McKenzie Pass which 
barred the Bend club from earlier 
attendance. 

Chairman Jay T. Stern of the dis- 
trict Committee on Business Standards 
has filed a preliminary report with the 
district and International which shows 
fifty-three out of ninety-two clubs that 
have filed their Kiwanis Code signa- 
tures. Seventeen hundred and seven 
Kiwanians have signed to date and 
Jay hopes to have a report for the dis- 
trict convention that will show prac- 
tically unanimous participation. 

Wenatchee, Washington, Kiwanians 
are proceeding with their district con- 
vention plans with alacrity. Chairman 
Irwin H. Jones has announced that 
the evening of the first day will be 
spent at beautiful Lake Chelan. Fish- 
ing, boating and swimming will be in 
order. A picnic dinner will be served 
and the Governor’s Ball will be held in 
a pavilion extending out over the lake. 
The Chelan area is dubbed “The Swit- 
zerland of America’’ and will provide 
a wonderful scenic setting for the con- 
vention party. The convention dates 


have been definitely set for August 19- 
20-21. Owing to the opportunities for 
combining a vacation with Kiwanis in- 
spiration, this is expected to be one of 
our largest conventions. 








CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


NTERNATIONAL Trustee Charles E. 

Millikan addressed a meeting of 
Division IV., held at Fullerton, Cali- 
fornia. One hundred and twenty Ki- 
wanians were present; including dele- 
gations from Buena Park, La Habra, 
Anaheim, Santa Ana and Whittier. 
Dinner was served and the musical 
program included a surprise visit by 
the singing group from Glendale. 
Twenty-five men in striking Kiwanis 
uniforms sang several numbers un- 
der the direction of Joseph Klein, with 
Herbert Henning at the piano. This 
group, one of the finest of its kind in 
Kiwanis, attended the Toronto Con- 
vention. 

President Glenn H. Lewis of the 
Fullerton host club presided, and G. 
Randolph Miller, Lieutenant Governor, 
announced that the attendance record 
for April was 96.54 per cent, with the 
La Habra club, 100 per cent for the 
month. 

Phil Lawton, a Kiwanian for nine- 
teen years, gave a history of the or- 
ganization. 

International Trustee Millikan’s ad- 
dress was mainly an appeal for the 
development of a more intelligent and 
aggressive citizenship. He urged speak- 
ers on questions of public concern to 
be frequent guests at clubs. He decried 
the evident growth of communism in 
the schools and urged support of 
President Roosevelt’s policies. 











NEW JERSEY 
HE district Committee on Agricul- 
ture, of which Lindley G. Cook is 
chairman, is certainly on the job. A 
letter recently went out to every club 
in the district relative to the plans of 
the committee and it is hoped that 


every club in the district will give 
some consideration to the matter of a 
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“more friendly understanding among 
all citizens, rural and urban.” 

In some of the larger city clubs, the 
committee is codperating in putting on 
some special programs pertaining to 
the work and problems of the rural 
population of the district. The commit- 
tee recently held a meeting at Atlantic 
City, which was planned in conjunction 
with President Henry Miller and Chair- 
man Scott Long of the club’s Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. The subject was 
“A New Jersey Broiler Production,” 
and a very interesting talk on this 
subject was presented by Past Presi- 
dent Herman Demme of the Wood- 
bury club, a member of the district 
committee and a real poultryman. The 
subject was emphasized by the serving 
of delicious broilers, grown by Kiwan- 
ian Demme, dressed by Kiwanian Otto 
Rode of Swedesboro, and broiled un- 
der the personal supervision of Ed 
Hackney at the regular meeting place 
of the Atlantic City club. 

Among the celebrities present were 
International Trustee William J. Car- 
rington; Chairman Thomas L. Hussel- 
ton of the International Committee on 
Music; and District Governor Richard 
E. Swift. 





NEBRASKA-IOWA 





HE Beatrice, Nebraska, club had a 

big affair recently in celebration of 
its 13th anniversary by staging an in- 
ter-club, ladies’ night and charter an- 
niversary meeting. Almost 200 were 
present, including International Trus- 
tee Curry W. Watson, Immediate Past 
District Governor Hayden W. Ahman- 
son, District Secretary-Treasurer Les- 
ter D. Ladd, and Lieutenant Governor 
Arthur J. Denney. 

This meeting was also the close of a 
membership and attendance contest 
which added thirteen new members to 
the club and marked an attendance 
record of ninety-six per cent for the 
six weeks, 











Past presidents of the Kiwanis Club of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Dudgeon, 1924; William L. Peiplow, 1928; Dr. E. L. 
F. Zilisch, 1926. 
Niven, 1920 and 1921; Paul B. Clemens, 1932; Dr. Chester Echols, 1923; Kenneth K. Chalmers, 


1931; James Fetterly, 1922. 


Seated, left to right: Matthew S. 
Dakin, 1929; J. Parish Lewis, 1925; John 


Standing, left to right: John C. Prien, 1933; Bert F. Zinn, 1927; John M. 


This group sponsors at least one program a year and the entire club 


looks forward to this annual ‘Past Presidents Day. 
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Winchester, Illincis, Kiwanians and the future farmers of the community high school in a big get- 


together. 


Urban and rural relations are strengthened each year by 


several meetings between 


different farm organizations and the Kiwanis club. 








~ PENNSYLVANIA 








WO hundred and fifty members of 

ten Pennsylvania Kiwanis clubs at- 
tended a divisional dinner meeting 
held in the Hotel Brunswick in Lan- 
caster recently. 

District Governor Robert W. Shep- 
ard, the principal speaker, stated 
that membership for 1934 has been 
gaining rapidly. The ways in which 
Kiwanians can serve in helping to get 
out of the depression was the key- 
note of the address given by Past 
International President Harry E. Karr. 

Dr. Theodore F. Herman, a member 
of the Lancaster club, asked the co- 
éperation of the divisional members to 
bring the 1935 district convention to 
Lancaster. 

Lieutenant Governor Paul L. A. 
Keiser was in charge of the program, 
and Samuel B. Smith, president of 
the Lancaster club, presided. The Lan- 
caster high school orchestra, under the 
direction of Leigh Wittell, furnished 
the musical entertainment. 

The following cities were repre- 
sented at the meeting: Carlisle, Han- 
over, Lebanon, Pottstown, Reading, 
Steelton, York, Harrisburg, Coates- 
ville and Lancaster. 





MINNESOTA- -DAKOTAS _ 








HIRTEEN clubs sent representa- 

tives, Kiwanians and their ladies, to 
an inter-club meeting in Valley City, 
North Dakota, early in May. There was 
a total of 240 at the six o’clock ban- 
quet from Harvey, New Rockford, Car- 
rington, Jamestown, Lisbon, Enderlin, 
Fargo, Moorhead, Detroit Lakes, Madi- 
son, Watertown, Winnipeg, and Valley 
City. District Governor Karl E. and 
Mrs. Mundt, Past District Governor 
James G. Follett and Joseph E. Messer 
were special guests. 

After his address, District Governor 
Mundt presented a shield, the gift from 
the Valley City club, to Immediate 
Past District Governor William Marks 
Wemett, in appreciation of his work 
during 1938 throughout the district. 

All visiting Kiwanians and their 
ladies were given complimentary tick- 


ets of admission to “The Mikado,” 
which was put on by the University of 
North Dakota Madrigal Club. The pro- 
ceeds of this show are to be used by 
the Valley City club for under-privi- 
leged child work and some of the 
money will be given to the educational 
foundation of the district. 





ILLINOIS- -EASTERN | IOWA 





RAND-Harlem District, Cook 

County, Illinois, is the name of 
a new club located in this district. This 
organization was completed on May 
24 with a charter membership of 25. 
The tentative character date is set for 
July 19. The club is located in Divi- 
sion II. under the direction of Lieu- 
tenant Governor Clare H. Bullen. The 
president of the organization is N. C. 
Bos. The permanent organization 
meeting was attended by Lieutenant 
Governor Bullen, District Secretary 
Harold Ward, assistant District Sec- 
retary Don Tobin and Field Service 
Representative Walter Ingram. The 
sponsor clubs were Franklin Park and 
Oak Park, Illinois. 





‘ NEW YORK 


Y the directed interest of Secretary 

Lester Merry of the Frankfort 
club, a new club was completed in 
Ilion, New York, with a charter mem- 
bership of 33. The club was spon- 
sored by the Frankfort club after the 
preliminary negotiations had _ been 
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individually carried on by its secre- 
tary. Ilion is made up of industrial 
organizations and has a population of 
approximately 10,000. It is located 
in Division III. The president is At- 
torney William Bresinham and the 
secretary, Alexander Reardon. At the 
temporary organization meeting there 
were present the District Governor, 
George McKee, Lieutenant Governor 
O. T. Anderson, and Field Service 
Representative Walter Ingram. At 
the permanent organization meeting 
there was present, in addition to Wal- 
ter Ingram, the District Secretary, 
Robert C. Hyde. 








TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 


NEW club at Woodville, Texas, 

was completed on May 17, with 
a charter membership of thirty. It is 
located in Division III. of the Texas- 
Oklahoma District and was developed 
under the leadership of Lieutenant 
Governor W. C. Todd of Beaumont. 
The president is Clyde E. Smith and 
the secretary, John R. Hunter. The 
tentative charter date was set for June 
22. The sponsor club is Beaumont, 
Texas, which organization has made a 
record for itself in that during recent 
years it has produced one new club 
each year. 

Percy Monson, manager of the Serv- 
ice Department at International Head- 
quarters, worked with the Beaumont 
sponsors in building this new club. 











ALABAMA | 


NDER the sponsorship of the Ki- 

wanis Club of Auburn, a new club 
was completed at Dadeville, Alabama, 
on May 29 with a charter membership 
of 26. The club is located in Division 
III. Samuel Helburn is lieutenant gov- 
ernor. Much of the preliminary work 
in regard to this new organization was 
undertaken by former Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor P. O. Davis of the Auburn club. 
The president is Fletcher N. Farring- 
ton, a former member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Troy, Alabama, and the secre- 
tary is Ralph W. Craddoch. Field 
Representative Ingram attended the 
permanent organization meeting. 











Getting Mina D Dam built was a major activity of the Kiwanis Club of foe ea South gga 


Those in 


the picture include county commissioners, some 
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® Orange, Massachusetts, 
Has Splendid Club 


Secretary Roy F. Cooke sent in a 
letter saying, “Here are a few things 
that the Orange club can count as its 
special activities.”” The All-Orange Nite 
which was made a community affair 
and sponsored by the Kiwanis club. 
At this time, neighboring towns were 
invited to the meeting and a high- 
grade speaker was obtained. An ef- 
fort was made to create a friendly 
spirit between the neighboring com- 
munities and approximately 200 en- 
joyed the fine meeting. 

Orange Kiwanians wanted to help 
the Boy Scout movement so they de- 
cided to have a Pre-Sheriff Auction. 
Each member of the club brought 
some article which was carefully 
wrapped and then put up for sale. 

The club also helped put on a Ker- 
mis Program so that money could be 
raised to take care of the brass band; 
the Boys Work Committee sponsors 
the boys baseball league which is one 
of the finest organizations of its kind 
in New England; and the Committee 
on Public Affairs placed life preser- 
vers at the bathing beaches for pro- 
tection. 

Secretary Cooke says, ‘‘These are 
but a few high lights that the Orange 
club has enjoyed. You might say that 
during the past five years the club 
has raised and spent over $3,000 for 
under-privileged child work.” 

This club has also met with great 
success in increasing its membership. 
The president called a special meet- 
ing and asked every member. present 
why “Rip” was sleeping. Each one 
had a different answer for his lifeless 








The Pomona, California, club won the Attendance 
Trophy in the California-Nevada District for 1933. 
President Campbell is congratulating Chairman 
Goff and Vice-President Wright is holding the 
trophy. Members of the committee are, left to 
right: Harn, Spurling, Stickney, Richards. 


Club Activities 


These Stories show how Kiwanis Objects are transformed 
into realities. Can your Club use any of these ideas? 


condition. They were good reasons, 
but not quite definite enough, so, the 
“Prexy” called for a “huddle.” He 
gave the signals which called for an 
itemized account of all expenses for 
the year 1933, and after considering 
these facts, decided to change his sys- 
tem of play. The club had spent about 
$200 on under-privileged child work 
for 1933. Rather than charge $15 
for regular dues payable in semi-an- 
nual payments, it seemed wise from 
the insurance agent policy to collect 
the dues weekly with the luncheon 
fees. 

Consequently, the members are now 
paying eighty-five cents a week, fifty 





The Kiwanis Hospital which was presented to the 


Duluth Y. M. C. A. Camp, Camp Miller, by the 
Kiwanis Club of Duluth, Minnesota. The hospital 
has five beds, the beds and medical equipment be- 
ing the gift of Dr. W. A. Coventry, a past district 
governor and a past president of Duluth. Boys 
come to Camp Miller from all over the country 
and it is directed by Past President Norman D. 
McLeod. 


cents for the evening meal, and it is 
a good one, and thirty-five cents for 
dues. If it is impossible for a mem- 
ber to be present, he pays thirty-five 
cents only. 

The club now has a live member- 
ship of over fifty and the net income 
derived from dues is approximately 
$550 against $300 on the old plan. Evi- 
dently, “Rip” has been given new life 
and Orange Kiwanians hope that the 
Orange club will act as a tonic for 
other clubs in the district. 


® Darlington, South 
Carolina, Holds 
Pet and Hobby Fair 

The whole thing started off with a 
pet parade. There were dogs of every 
variety, from a 200 pound Great Dane 
to a half-pound Pekinese. There were 
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Missouri, are re- 


Kiwanians of University City, 
sponsible for this flowered plot of ground with 


the name of Kiwanis in raised flowers. It is 

directly in front of the City Hall and Secretary 

Waye says, “Here is an activity any club can 
carry out with little or no expense.” 


ponies, cats, an old gray mule, etc. 
This was the first time such a show 
was held in town and it attracted a 
very large audience. 


® Utica, New York, Has 
Fine Membership Gain 

A detailed statement was received 
from Orville C. Davis, one of the 
charter members of the club and a 
past president, who had charge of the 
Membership Committee work last year. 
He writes: “Perhaps the greatest 
problem of any service club right now 
is membership. To keep our mem- 
bership from going stale, means the 
admixture of new members with the 
old. It is in the power of any club 
in a community of over 5,000, or a 
city of over 10,000, to increase its 
membership right now from thirty to 
fifty per cent. We used a definite 
plan last year—not just to have a 
larger club—not just to collect more 
dues—but to have a real Kiwanis 
club, truly representative of the city.” 

He outlined the committee’s pro- 
cedure in securing prospective mem- 
bers for the unfilled classifications. 
The whole club was involved. Visits 
on the part of all members to each 
other, attendance at meetings, and the 
actual securing of new members or 
the return of a former member 
counted for high points in the contest. 
John S. Van Vliet was elected the 
“Best Builder” in the club and was 
also elected president for 1934. Past 
President and Past District Governor 
William C. Wright was named the 
“Most Serviceable’’ member, and 
Ralph Jones was named the “Most De- 
pendable.” 

Other awards were made to winning 
teams and to individuals but Kiwanian 
Davis says, ‘The real winner was the 
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Utica Kiwanis club. We are back 
where we belong. We have room for 
more. Our work is not done while 
any classification remains unfilled. In 
our first effort we secured thirty new 
members and reinstated three and also 
kept some from dropping out. We 
later added eighteen more new mem- 
bers and brought back seven former 
members. We increased our member- 
ship during the year from less than a 
hundred in the Silver Division to 160 
in the Gold Division, and this makes 
us the second largest club in the New 
York District. The ages of these new 
members average less than forty years. 
We are no longer middle-aged, we are 
balanced. We have a mixture of the 
old and valued and the new and 
promising. You can go and do like- 
wise.”’ 


® General Economic Uncertainty 
Strengthens San Diego, California 


Immediate Past President Donald E. 
Hanson reports that the feeling of 
economic uncertainty has brought the 
members of the club closer together 
and has strengthened the organization. 

The club was particularly success- 
ful in retaining the official services of 
the City Hydraulic Engineer; the club 
worked to protect the city against an 
attempt to substitute political for 
scientific administration of the City 
Health Department as revealed by an 
investigation of the County Medical 
Association; and other organizations 
have been assisted, such as, the Char- 
ter League, Community Chest, Har- 
bor Board, Water Board, N. R. A., 
Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, National 
Guard, etc. 

Four Kiwanians are on the Board of 
Directors of the Helping Hand Home 
for Children, which was established by 
the Kiwanis Club of San Diego, and 
from forty-five to fifty youngsters are 
well cared for at the Home at all 
times. 

San Diego Kiwanians also codéper- 
ate very closely with the Society for 
Crippled Children of San Diego and 
medical aid is provided. 

This club will be host to the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada District Convention this 


year. 


® Wellsburg, West Virginia, 
$150,000 Garden Project 

The activities of the club for 1933 
were in line with the changing condi- 
tions—incident to relief and recovery 
work. Some of them included: Road 
improvement; increased recreational 
activities; aid in completing the NRA 
drive and in forming the NRA Com- 
pliance Committee, on which mem- 
bers are serving. 

Outstanding speakers were had on 
important problems of taxation and 
state legislation; the entire R. F. C. 
Garden projects, which included more 
than 1,200 R. F. C. Gardens, and some 
800 industrial gardens, were carried 
through the season in a_ proficient 
manner by Secretary W. C. Gist, who 
acted as chairman of this committee. 
It was conservatively estimated that 
these gardens produced at least $150,- 
000 worth of foodstuff, which was 
canned and stored for winter use by 
these 2,000 families. 

During the spring and summer 
months the reorganization of the 
Wellsburg Recreation Association was 
accomplished after much effort and 
some real financing by practically 
every member of the club. This proj- 
ect was highly successful and over 10,- 
000 people attended the playground 
during the nine-week season. 


@ Baseball Project In 
Worthington, Minnesota 


The Kiwanis Club of Worthington, 
Minnesota, has been very successful in 
establishing two baseball leagues for 
boys, one the senior and the other the 
junior league. There are about 130 
boys involved in all the teams. 

The professional members of the 
club equip one team, the business men 
another, and various business firms, 
represented in Kiwanis, equip the 
others. 

These baseball games have become 
the absorbing topic in Worthington. 
Attendance at the games has increased 
and sporting partisanship has been de- 
veloped very highly throughout the 
city. The games are all free to the 
public except the “World Series.” A 
small admission is charged so that the 
club comes out of it without much ex- 
pense. At the close of the series in 
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each league, trophies are presented to 
the two championship teams. 

This year the club went even more 
professional by appointing a czar and 
about 170 boys lined up. Each boy 
signs the Kiwanis Baseball League 
Sportsmanship Pledge and must have 
the consent of a parent or guardian. 

The club has printed a very attrac- 
tive booklet with all the official rules 
and by-laws covering this activity. 
Rev. William J. Ratz, a member of 
the club, writes, “This project has 
performed the miracle of a rebirth of 
new hope, optimism, and enthusiasm 
on the part of Worthington men, so 
much so, that our club finds itself en- 
joying the biggest year ever in mem- 
bership and spirit.” 

He also informs us that the club’s 
printer has preserved the type for the 
booklet so that if other Kiwanians and 
clubs desire to have a copy they can 
secure it. In that case, please write 
to Secretary M. P. Thornton. 


®@ Savannah, 
Georgia, Busy 

The Kiwanis Club of Savannah, 
Georgia, reported twelve months of 
intensive activity through the efforts 
of functioning committees, all hav- 
ing definite plans. 

The Sunshine Unit of the Chatham- 
Savannah Tuberculosis Association has 
the particular care of the club. Five 
hundred dollars was raised from a 
spring festival and the annual Sun- 
shine Ball raised another $100. Since 
the Unit was founded in 1926 a total 
of 273 children have passed through it. 
Individual members have donated much 
equipment and supplies. The presi- 
dent of the club last year served on 
the board of directors of the Tuber- 
culosis Association and many other 
members were particularly active 
along this line at all times during the 
year. 

In the field of boys and girls work, 
the club assisted the boys at the Y. 
M. C. A. There are thirty in the 
boys club. Outings, camps and enter- 
tainment have been provided. 

In the field of citizenship the club 
took an active interest in all the ac- 
tivities having to do with education in 
the form of city, state and national 











A very successful and interesting affair was put on last year by the Troy, New York, club in the form of a Father-Son and Daughter meeting. There 


were about fifty young folks present and the entire meeting and program was in charge of the children of the members. 
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government. There were activities re- 
lating to the right of franchise and to 
Americanization work; cultural ac- 
tivities in art music, science, etc. 

The club codperated in the celebra- 
tion of the Georgia Bicentennial. Ki- 
wanian Pleasant Stovall was the 
chairman of the State commission, 
and Kiwanian Gordon Saussy was the 
chairman of the Savannah commission. 
The club also codperated with the 
Community Forum in bringing out- 
standing lecturers to Savannah, con- 
ducted a Christmas seal sale, and was 
especially active in the matter of pub- 
lic affairs. 

The club joined the Savannah Cot- 
ton Exchange in protesting against 
radical crop curtailment in cotton 
acreage in 1934, and many inter-club 
meetings and social meetings filled up 
the year. Through a “Best Kiwan- 
ian” contest, eleven new members 
came into the club and the attendance 
average for the year increased. 

The club was particularly favored 
in the matter of publicity. During the 
year the two Savannah newspapers 
carried a total of 222 news stories 
dealing exclusively with programs and 
activities of the club, and 184 other 
stories in which Kiwanis was men- 
tioned. There were also twenty-one 
news articles carried in out-of-town 
papers concerning activities of the 
Savannah club. 


@ Rusk, Texas, An 
Influential Force 

This club has found plenty to do to 
make itself an influential force in the 
community. 

Crippled children have received full 
medical aid; support was given to the 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce 
Convention; the club took over the 
Rusk paper for one week, having 





Everett, 
Massachusetts, club, right, presenting the Kiwanis 
championship trophy to President Frank Dowd, 


President W. “Joe”? Coutanche of the 


left, of the Everett Twilight Baseball League, 
which will be contested for by the seven teams 
composed of boys clubs. 





charge of all the advertising, editor- 
ials and news; a committee of eight 
members is working with the city 
school board for a new high school 
building and athletic field; and an- 
other committee of eight members 
was sent to Austin in regard to 
highway designations. This club is 
also raising funds to put into ship- 
shape the Kiwanis Boy Scout Camp 
for the regular Boy Scout encamp- 
ment. 

In addition to all this, fifteen new 
members were recently added to the 
club. 


@ Fun and Kiwanis Education 
In Norwalk, Connecticut 


Past International Trustee Ernest 
F. McGregor of Norwalk, Connecticut, 
reports an exceedingly interesting 
meeting marked with a great deal of 
fun and hilarity on the occasion of 
what they called a “Guest-and-Alumni 
Day.” 

The whole thing started with an idea 
by Chester S. Bavis of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, whose idea it was to 
run a meeting on the order of a con- 
vention but Kiwanian ‘‘Mac’”’ changed 
it somewhat to have the meeting 
on the order of a report by the plat- 
form committee at a _ convention. 
Every member was asked to bring a 
guest, a former or a prospective mem- 
ber. 

The chairman banged his gavel and 
a strong arm man, an osteopath, was 
appointed sergeant-at-arms. The first 
orator walked over to the piano, struck 


the appropriate note and in a loud: 


voice proclaimed, “B Sharp.” Struck 
another and shouted, “B Natural.” A 
third note constituted his peroration, 
“Don’t B Flat.” 

The first member of the platform 
committee advocated the first plank 
of Kiwanis, “To give primacy to the 
human and spiritual rather than to the 
material values of life,’? saying that 
such a plank is important enough to 
be observed all the time and in all 
the contacts and associations of life 
and not just for campaign and conven- 
tion purposes. 

When it came to the plank on the 
Golden Rule, one delegate thought it 
might be better to pay the club dues 
with gold instead of making it into 
rulers. 

An address on citizenship was an- 
other plank offered by a lawyer but 
he was opposed by a former member 
of the City Council, who said there 
are too many citizens anyway and there 
isn’t enough citizenship left to go 
around. 

Theme songs interrupted the speak- 
ers, such as, “I feel like a millionaire,” 
when the Golden Rule was being dis- 
cussed, and “This little pig went to 
market,’ when Business Standards 
was before the house. 

The delegate who presented the 
plank on enduring friendships, al- 

















This sign has been placed at the east and west 

entrances to Astoria, Oregon. The matter of 

erecting these signs was initiated by the Kiwanis 

club, with the other organizations sharing in the 
expense. 


ties was a politician, which helped his 
cause. 

The speaker on behalf of the final 
and sixth plank brought forth ap- 
plause as the proponant told the con- 
vention something about what good 
will, both within the club and the 
community, had meant to him during 
these last few trying years since he 
had become one of the under-privi- 
leged merchants and manufacturers. 

“Mac” adds, “Our club is deeply in- 
debted to Worcester for a grand idea, 
plenty of fun, and not a little Kiwanis 
education.” 


® Racine, Wisconsin, 
Is A Visiting Club 


From Harrison U. Wood, a past dis- 
trict governor and Principal of the 
Franklin Junior High School in Racine, 
comes a report of the inter-club ac- 
tivities of Racine Kiwanians. 

During 1933, twenty-seven meetings 
were held, seventeen of these being 
held in other cities. Twenty-eight mem- 
bers attended the meeting held in 
Beaver Dam, which is 110 miles away, 
to celebrate the annual “Oscar and 
Ear!” inter-club day, in honor of Oscar 
Fringe and Earl Gere, Racine’s popu- 
lar song leaders. 

At one meeting in Racine, 130 Ki- 
wanians from Kenosha, Burlington, 
Lake Geneva, Whitewater, South Mil- 
waukee, and Milwaukee were in at- 
tendance to honor International Presi- 
dent Joshua L. Johns. Past Interna- 
tional President John H. Moss was an 
honored guest. 

At another meeting held in Racine, 
160 Racine County farmers were pres- 
ent. International Secretary Fred. C. 
W. Parker gave the leading address. 

Past District Governor Wood says, 
“Through these activities, the Racine 
club has come to know other Kiwan- 


truistic service and better communi- ians in the district much better.” 
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® East Dearborn, Michigan, 
Civic Planning Contest 

The Kiwanis Club of East Dearborn, 
Michigan, has again served the com- 
munity well by recently conducting a 
“Dearborn Civic Planning Contest.” 
In sponsoring the contest, it was the 
aim of the club to promote a greater 
public interest in the social, civic and 
economic resources of Dearborn and 
to encourage the further development 
and use of all community facilities, 
present or prospective, which may con- 
tribute in any way to the welfare and 
progress of the community. 

All senior high school students in 
the City of Dearborn were eligible to 
participate in this contest. The re- 
quirements were: 

1. The plan must be consistent 
with and should be presented under 
the following title, “A Civic Project 
for the Further Improvement of 
Dearborn.”’ 

2. The plan should be presented in 
not less than 1,000 nor more than 
2,000 words. 

Over thirty-five papers were sub- 
mitted, and the winners were awarded 
prizes, as follows: 

First prize: Bernice Kops, Fordson 
High School, $15.00; second prize: 
Donald Taylor, Dearborn High School, 
$10.00; third prize: Floyd McCord, 
Fordson High School, $5.00. 

The winning paper was on the sub- 
ject of “Trees,” and the Mayor of the 
City of Dearborn has promised that 
this plan will receive serious consid- 
eration in the near future. Other 
worthy projects were the topics of 
various papers, among which were the 
following: 

Community centers and community 
halls, community work shop, recreation 
centers, traffic schools, municipal play- 
houses, additional viaducts, clean-up 
program, and citizenship bureaus. 

So far as is known, this is the first 
contest of this nature which involved 
the participation of high school stu- 
dents. It originated with former Lieu- 
tenant Governor Vernon E. Chase of 
Division VI. of the Michigan District, 
who is now chairman of his club’s Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education. 


@ San Benito, Texas, 
A Real Service Club 


Under the leadership of President 
Joe A. Sloan, this club is doing every- 
thing to be a real service club. Boy 
Scout work is an important activity. 
As a result of the work two or three 
other troops have been organized by 
other civic groups and community in- 
terest in the boys has been strength- 
ened. 

The club continues its aggressive 
service on behalf of under-privileged 
children. The club’s student loan 
fund is continuing to supply valuable 
assistance to students who desire a 
college education. The twelfth loan 
was recently made, the first eleven 
having been repaid. Rev. Francis M. 


Davis, a past president, instituted the 
plan in 1925. Dr. W. O. Brown is 
now custodian. 

Last May the Mother’s Day program 
was carried out in a big way, every 
one of the fifty members of the club 
having as his guest his own mother or 
someone else’s mother. The addresses 
and music were all appropriate to the 
occasion. Mrs. Carrie M. Matatal, 97 
years of age, was the oldest present. 

Paul W. Hornbeck, chairman of the 
club’s Committee on Publicity and 
Managing Editor of the Cameron 
County News, got out a special Ki- 
wanis edition of that paper. This edi- 
tion was put up in a real professional 
manner, carrying headlines, feature 
stories and humorous items about 
every member of the club. 


® Morganton, North 
Carolina, Has 
Annual Hobby Show 


This was the second show put on 
by this club. Fifty-eight youngsters 
had exhibits and twenty-seven of them 
were listed under art and handicraft. 
The first prize went to a little girl who 
is a student at the North Carolina 
School for the Deaf. 

Fine wood work, sewing, drawings, 
sketches, curios and relics, as well as 
philatelic displays, were shown. It 
was estimated that over 2,000 people 
attended the show and the merchants 
of Morganton were very liberal in 
offering prizes. 

Secretary Finley Clarke writes, 
“The club feels that its effort in this 
line has been well rewarded by the 
fine way in which boys and girls are 
taking hold and working on things that 
will help them to learn history, geo- 
graphy, nature, etc., and keep them 
busy with worth while things.” 


® Reading, Pennsylvania, 
Sponsors Pilgrimage 

The Reading club came into the 
limelight recently when it sponsored 
a trip for 350 of its townspeople to 
the Metropolitan Opera in New York 
City to hear a world-famous tenor who 
is an honorary member of the club. 

The pilgrimage was most unique in 
the annals of the club and grew out 
of a suggestion made last summer by 
the singer himself—Paul S. Althouse 
—a native of Reading, who began his 
career as a choir boy in an Episcopal 
church. He invited the Kiwanians to 
come to the famous opera house after 
he sang for them at their luncheon 
headquarters. 

Reading’s Mayor, Heber Ermen- 
trout, headed the Readingites when 
they descended upon the metropolis. 
The trip was made by special train 
and was the city’s most outstanding 
social event in many years. 

Dressed in formal attire, the home- 
town friends of the American tenor 
occupied choice seats provided by the 
opera company through the singer’s 
personal attention. He thrilled a 
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packed house with his interpretation 
of the main role in Wagner’s opera, 
“Tristan and Isolde.’”’ After he had 
won the praise of both Readingites 
and New Yorkers, Althouse shook the 
hand of every person who made the 
pilgrimage in one of the most unusual 
backstage receptions the historic opera 
house has witnessed in a long time. 

It was a former associate of the 
singer who acted as chairman of the 
Kiwanis club committee, which ar- 
ranged the pilgrimage. He is Frank 
L. Diefenderfer, president of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Musicians, 
who sang with Althouse in the days 
when he was a member of the Penn 
Wheelman. 

When the 350 Readingites returned, 
teachers, students, choir _ singers, 
civic club members and others, all ex- 
pressed a desire to repeat the pil- 
grimage on a later date. 

Other Kiwanians comprising this 
committee were Edgar P. Hengen, J. 
C. Mumma, Paul Young, Levi Hart- 
ing, J. P. Costello and Harry J. Mil- 
ler. 

Members of the Reading club con- 
sider this event one of the most out- 
standing features of their many ac- 
tivities. 


® New Westminster, 
British Columbia, Serves 

Past President John J. Johnston 
writes that it is really remarkable the 
way many of the best citizens of New 
Westminster, who are members of the 
club, are so actively interested in be- 
half of under-privileged children. 
Food, clothing, and medical attention 
have been provided in numerous cases 
and the funds of the club have been 
very heavily taxed by this particular 
work, but New Westminster Kiwan- 
ians always appear to be in a mood 








Paul S. Althouse—world-famous tenor—who is 
a member of the Kiwanis Club of Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 
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to place at disposal further funds with 
which to carry on. 

The club is proud of the fresh start 
that has been given to a number of 
boys who have been called before the 
Juvenile Court and the club is assist- 
ing the boys to the fullest extent. 

The club is also proud of the 
splendid programs it has provided for 
the welfare homes at various times. 

Past President Johnson says, “It is 
as good as a tonic to see how some 
of our staid Kiwanians forget for a 
brief hour that they are really grown- 
ups, and by their words and actions do 
their best to give these children a real 
jolly evening.” 


@ Cincinnati, Ohio, Honors 
Charlton A. Marshall 


A perfect attendance record for six- 
teen years was the reason for a sur- 
prise party tendered to Charlton A. 
Marshall, much loved Kiwanian of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. This surprise was 
carried so far that he was actually 
assigned the duty of selecting the 
gifts for himself and Mrs. Marshall, 
under the impression that he was do- 
ing it for somebody else. Dan D. 
Miller, a past president of the club 
and a former lieutenant governor, 
gave a fine eulogy to Kiwanian Mar- 
shall, saying, “As a director, officer, 
and private in the ranks, his wisdom 
and thoughtfulness have been dis- 
played time after time.” 

Other tributes were paid by Secre- 
tory E. R. Gwinner, President Gustav 
May, Vice-President Frank S. Krug, 
Past Presidents Arthur L. Behymer, 
Judge Henderson G. Hightower and J. 
B. Miller, and others. 

Kiwanian Marshall was particularly 
active in helping to build new clubs 
at Harrison, Norwood, Madisonville, 
Lockland, Middletown, Hamilton, Ox- 
ford, Milford, Hillsboro, Portsmouth, 
Ohio; Lawrenceburg, Indiana; and 
Covington, Kentucky. 


@ Boise, Idaho, Secures 
Ship for Sea Scouts 

May 8, 1934, witnessed the culmi- 
nation of several months of intensive 
effort on the part of members of the 
Boise Kiwanis club, when the good 
ship ‘“Ee-da-how,” first ship in the 
Idaho Navy, was launched on the 
placid waters of Julia Davis Park. 
The ‘Ke-da-how,” formerly a whale- 
boat in Uncle Sam’s Navy, was pre- 
sented to the Sea Scout organization 
of the Boise Valley Council by the 
Kiwanis club, assisted by the Boise 
Navy Club, the Rotary Club, and 
other civic organizations, and will 
provide training quarters for the Sea 
Scouts of the district. The ship will 
be used on Lake Lowell and Payette 
Lakes, where is held the annual Boy 
Scout encampment. 

Transportation of the thirty-foot 
whaleboat, broad of beam, and with 
complete sails and equipment, from 
Great work! 
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Photo, Courtesy of Hiwsdlen James Coleman. 
Charlton A. Marshall, a ome hundred per cent Kiwanian of Cincinnati, Ohio, who was recently 
honored by the club. 





Members of the Boise, Idaho, club and the Sea Scout Ship ‘Ee-da-how,” when the ship was 
formally delivered to the Sea Scout organization. 

















Agnes H. — welfare pon mc Tuberculosis Hospital, end, and Miss Olive be Wy superintendent 
of the health camp of the Tuberculosis Association at Washington, D. C. 

















Last March the Boy Scouts of the Trenton-Mercer, New Jersey, Area received President Roosevelt’s 

Ribbon for fulfilling various requirements for 1933. Throughout the country these scouts massed 

their collections of clothes and furnishings for the needy. Assembling at the War Memorial Build- 

ing, members of the Trenton-Mercer Area troops desposited their collections and then marched 

to the RKO Capitol Theatre where President Roosevelt’s Ribbon was accepted by Dr. Arthur W. 
Belting, a member of the Trenton club and president of the scout council. 





The Kiwanis Broncho Buster Gedheewe of Hi " Oklal h Seated left to » fight: Jim Pebner 

and Roy Martin. Standing left to right: Elmo C. Rankin, Alvis Bunnell and Walter Ramming. This 

orchestra is the outstanding advertising medium for the annual rodeo held each year on August 
3, 4, at Hinton, which is sponsored and promoted by the Kiwanis club. 

















Kiwanis Club of Compton, California, ; asa : teltbate to one al its members oe was killed in the 
=e ++" 1933 peal in the — city hall a tablet in memory of all who lost their lives in 
that H. Heacock, 





Examining the tablet are shown Dr. Laurance 1933 president 
hs left), and Franklin C. 1934 president. 
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Washington, nearly 1,000 miles over 
mountains, deserts, and hills, proved 
quite a problem for Boise Kiwanians, 
but the solution was finally found in 
the construction of a trailer, equipped 
with cradles for the boat. Henry P. 
Maul, naval recruiting officer for 
Boise, and one of the leaders in the 
movement to bring the ship to Boise, 
was chosen as the transportation of- 
ficer, and after a trip of several days, 
he brought the ship to Boise, amid the 
jubilation of many Sea Scouts and 
members of the Boise Kiwanis club. 

President Harry L. Yost, at the Ki- 
wanis meeting on May 8, formally 
delivered the colors of the ‘“Ee-da- 
how” to Kiwanian Bayard F. Griffin, 
Commdore of the Sea Scout organ- 
ization, and that evening the good 
ship was formally christened at Julia 
Davis Park, with Miss Lois Malnati, 
daughter of the skipper of the Sea 
Scouts, acting as sponsor for the ship. 

The Boise club is proud of having 
sponsored the acquisition of this equip- 
ment for the Sea Scout group, and 
predicts that it will prove of great 
value in the training of the boys of 
the community. 


® Towson, Maryland, 
Has Fine Inter- 
Club Relations Report 


Towson, Maryland, had a fine inter- 
club relations report for 1933. Twenty 
clubs were visited by members of the 
Towson club. Kiwanian C. Walter 
Cole led with nineteen visits, Kiwan- 
ian Frank Diggs was second with 
seventeen visits, Kiwanian T. Howard 
Price was third with sixteen visits, 
Kiwanians Lawrence Ensor and Rus- 
sell Mayo made fourteen visits, and 
Kiwanian Frank Proctor made eleven. 

A one hundred per cent record was 
established inasmuch as every mem- 
ber in the club made at least one visit 
to another club during the year. 

The Towson club was also very ac- 
tive in sponsoring the building of the 
new club at Annapolis. 


®@ Compton, California, 
Erects Memorial Tablet 


When the city hall in Compton, 
California, destroyed by an _ earth- 
quake on March 10, 1933, was rebuilt 
and reopened on April 13, 1934, the 
Compton Kiwanis club unveiled a 
beautiful cast aluminum tablet in 
memory of the ten persons killed in 
the disaster in that city, one of the 
most prominent of whom was a Ki- 
wanian and member of the Compton 
club, Dr. Ashley M. Firkins. 

The club, with President Franklin 
C. Hemphill officiating, was allowed 
twenty minutes on the formal opening 
program for the unveiling exercises. 
Thomas J. Woodward, a charter mem- 
ber of the club, paid eulogy to Dr. 
Firkins and the nine others whose 
names are inscribed on the tablet. 
Almost the entire club membership of 
fifty was present to close the exercises 
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with the singing of the Kiwanis hymn 
famous in the California-Nevada Dis- 
trict, ‘““Hail Kiwanis.” 

The tablet which was cast in a spe- 
cial mold from an original drawing 
hangs in a conspicuous place inside 
the main corridor of Compton’s new 
city building, and will be observed by 
several thousand persons annually. 


® Arkansas City, Kansas, 
Active in Behalf of Under- 
Privileged Children 


This club has been working out vari- 
ous plans for the benefit of under- 
privileged children. Through the ef- 
forts of the club a day was set aside 
by the dentists of the city for charity 
work and 160 under-privileged chil- 
dren were taken care of on that day; 
the club has provided clothing for 
several children; tonsillectomies have 
been performed; milk has been pro- 
vided to undernourished school chil- 
dren; the club’s annual Easter party is 
a big event, not only for the children 
in town, but the youngsters of sur- 
rounding towns and rural sections are 
especially invited, and there are fea- 
tures for children of all ages; bridge 
parties are held to raise funds; three 
hundred youngsters took part in a pet 
and hobby parade late last fall; and 


there are numerous Christmas activi- 
ties. 

The club is also very active in be- 
half of the 4-H Club boys and girls 
and Boy Scouts. 












@ Portsmouth, Virginia, 
Operates Fresh Air Farm 

This club decided there was nothing 
more important to human happiness 
than good health, and since the foun- 
dations of good health must be laid 
during the early years of childhood, 
Portsmouth Kiwanians further decided 
that they would look after the health 
of those children who were lacking in 
proper attention and direction in life. 

This year the club will operate its 
Fresh Air Farm for the fifth season. 
Hundreds of children have been ad- 
mitted to the farm camp and these 
children have been selected from the 
city’s group of the so-called under- 
privileged. : 

The camping period, two weeks for 
each child, is made an opportunity for 
teaching the elemental lessons of hy- 
giene and for correcting, by surgical, 
dental, medical or dietetic means, any 





defects. Follow-up work on the part 
of the Medical Committee in the case 
of each child has afforded records of 
the most satisfactory results. At the 
Fresh Air Farm a complete physical 
program is carried out, ineluding super- 
vised play, discipline, neatness, etc. 

Neighboring farmers have been very 
generous in furnishing fresh vege- 
tables at little or no cost. Dairymen 
and other provisioners have done like- 
wise, thus aiding greatly in the opera- 
tion of the farm at a minimum cost 
to the club. 

In 1929, $10,000 was spent for the 
purchase of the land and the erection 
of a permanent farm building. The 
Fresh Air Farm is located on a beauti- 
ful ten-acre pine grove and the house 
is designed to accommodate sixty 
children at one time. 

“Kiwanis Kapers,” the annual home- 
talent production of the club, has pro- 
vided funds to further this good work. 

Mrs. Constance H. Robertson, Di- 
rector of the Fresh Air Farm, in a talk 
before the club, said, “I feel it must 
be a source of great satisfaction to 
you men of this club, for some I am 
sure have made sacrifices to maintain 
the camp, to know that you have 
brought cheer and comfort to many 
drab sad lives. I wish that you all 
might have seen and talked to some 
of the parents who have thronged the 
place on visiting days and heard some 
of the expressions of pleasure and 
appreciation for what»you are doing.” 


® Bend, Oregon, 
Digs In 

Henry N. Fowler, President of the 
Kiwanis Club of Bend, Oregon, writes 
that during 1933, when America’s 
economic barome- 
ter sank to its low- 
est ebb and relief 
work was the only 
business going on, 
that club decided 
it was more nec- 
essary than ever 
before to dig in. 











The club took f Ta 
a backward look 
as well as a for- 
ward look and 
found a deficit, so 
last year under 
the leadership of 
Dr. E. E. Gray 
the dues were re- 
duced, the mem- 
bership turnover 
was lessened, and 
back dues were 
paid up. The 
president, being 
a dentist, was an 
expert in painless 
financial extraction. A dime was 
added for the meal each week, so 
when 1934 rolled around all bills were 
paid and there was a cash balance of 
$66.76 on hand. 

Then by digging in for new mem- 
bers and for activities a great deal 
was accomplished because of very 
definite plans. There was a net in- 
crease in membership and the activi- 
ties indicate determined effort. These 
included: 

The furnishing of a supervisor for 
the Harmon playfield, which was kept 
open all summer; the sponsoring of a 
movement for a government airport 
for the city; the sponsoring of a queen 
for the All-Central Oregon Fourth of 
July celebration, Miss Patricia Neal, 
the daughter of Kiwanian Carl B. 
Neal, being elected; the club pro- 
tested to the governor of the state, the 
state highway commission, and the 
park commission against the cutting 
of trees along the Crater lake high- 
way—and got results; school tennis 
courts were lighted for night playing; 
meetings were held at the C. C. C. 
camps; the club made it possible for 
a 4-H Club member to attend the 
summer short course at the State 
Agricultural College at Corvallis; 
tickets were sold for a milk fund prize 
fight; the club protested against the 
closing of an Indian school and the 
school remained open; a highway ac- 








1933 


Gray, 3 
President of the Kiwanis 
Club of Bend, Oregon. 


Dr. EB. E. 
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Main entrance to the Fresh Air Farm camp operated by the Kiwanis Club of Ports- 
Bennett, Chairman of the Fresh Air Farm Committee when 


the new plant was installed in 1929. To his right is Miss Faison, camp directress, and to his left 
Kline, recreational supervisor. 
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Below: A group of children in attendance at the 


the Fresh Air Farm. 
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cident prevention meeting was held; 
delegates were sent to the Los Angeles 
Convention; and although a fine pub- 
lic rest room was built for the city, 
it was not for the Kiwanians because 
they had no time for rest in 1933. 

President Fowler says, “In work 
we found a cure for worry and a cre- 
ative force for the upbuilding of the 
true Kiwanis spirit.” 


® Arbor Day a Success 
In Larned, Kansas 

The old settlers in Larned, Kansas, 
say that during the early 1870's that 
there was just one lone tree standing 
on the banks of the Arkansas River, 
just below the point where Pawnee 
creek joins the stream, and the com- 
munity was known as the lone tree 
county. Tradition had it that the 
Indians kept the trees from growing 
along the two rivers. 

In the course of time, thousands of 
trees grew and were planted but in 
the last couple of years thousands 
were cut for fuel and other purposes. 
The club decided to do something 
about it. Through the efforts of the 
Committee on Agriculture, compris- 
ing A. H. Moffet, J. Fred Miller and 
Hugo Wilkowski, a Pawnee County 
Arbor Day was held on March 23. 

Literature describing the tree 
planting project was prepared, includ- 
ing application blanks for the trees, 
and all of the schools were contacted. 
Instead of the 5,000 tree seedlings 
which the club expected to distribute 
free, the number was 17,000. Of this 
number, over 11,000 were donated by 
the club and various individuals pur- 
chased the balance. 

Varieties planted included the 
Chinese elm, American elm, Russian 
mulberry, Russian olive, Osage orange, 
green ash, burr oak, Tamarack and 
red cedar. 

Here is an activity that every Ki- 
wanis club could engage in. 


Clubs Proud of 
Membership Increases 

On the publication in the May is- 
sue of the story of the Des Moines, 
Iowa, club increasing its membership 
thirty per cent in six weeks, the Ki- 
wanis Clubs of Newburgh, New York, 
and Sierra Madre, California, came 
back with their stories. 

Newburgh increased its membership 
forty-two and one-half per cent in 
four months and by the first of June 
the club expected the headlines to 
read fifty per cent. 

President L. W. Hatheway writes, 
“I could not sleep another night until 
I sent these figures in.” 

President William Middough of the 
Sierra Madre club sends congratula- 
tions to the Des Moines club and also 
reports that his club had a forty-seven 
per cent increase in membership in 
three months and all the activities of 
the club have pepped up accordingly. 
Great work! 
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Past Governor James G. Follett of the Minnesota-Dakotas District and mow Secretary of the Water- 

town, South Dakota, club sent us the above photo taken at three p. m. in order to indicate what the 

people in his section were up against during those dust storms last month. He says in spite of the 
drouth and days like these they have managed to carry on. 
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Four children and Immediate Past President Dewey Zirkin of the Washington D. C., club, with Mrs. 
Agnes Stewart, welfare worker, Tuberculosis Hospital, end, and = Olive Ward, superintendent 
of the health camp of the Tuberculosis Association at 
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®@ Billings, Montana, 
Emphasizes Safety First 


For several years the Kiwanis Club 
of Billings, Montana, through its 
Committee on Public Affairs, has been 
emphasizing safety first, working in 
conjunction with the National Safety 
Council, the City of Billings, and the 
schools of the city and county. 

The city entered the National Traf- 
fic Safety Contest of American Cities 
last year and also again this year. 
The city also has a membership and 
pays for it in the National Safety 
Council. This was brought about 
through the interest that the City 
Council has taken in the movement 
because of the activity of the Ki- 
wanis club. 

International Trustee George E. 
Snell is active in this work, being 
Chairman of the club Committee on 
Public Affairs for this year. 

Beginning last February, the club 
posted in conspicuous places in the 
city, ten large posters. There are 
seven sets of these posters and one 
set remains up during a full month. 
The club also has one of these posters 
in the Police Court where all traffic 
violations are tried and also in the 
dining room in the Commercial Club 
Cafe where thousands of people dine 
every month. 


@ Corbin, Kentucky, 
Completes White Way 


For twelve years the Corbin club 
has sponsored and promoted the idea 
of a White Way through the business 
district of the city. 

The White Way Committee became, 
during that period of time, as per- 
manent in the club committee roster 
as the Committee on Public Affairs. 
The club was fortunate in having in 
its membership, Civil Engineer H. E. 
Wentworth, and it was Kiwanian 
Wentworth who at one time made a 
complete survey of the project which 
in the end proved to be very beneficial. 
Kiwanian I. O. Chitwood, Chairman 
of the White Way Committee, also 
rendered excellent services to not only 
the club but to Corbin in his outstand- 








This is not a movie set—it’s a real wrecked auto- 

mobile parked right in front of the city hall in 

Billings, Montana, exhibited with safety posters. 

Billings is determined to cut down its automobile 
accidents. 


ing work with Kiwanian Wentworth 
on the White Way movement. 

On March 31, 1934, the completed 
White Way through the business dis- 
trict of the city was dedicated to the 
Civil Works Administration, since 
that organization had worked hand in 
hand with the City Administration in 
seeing the project completed. The 
largest crowd to ever gather in the 
business district at any time was pres- 
ent at the ceremonies. Mayors and 
representative citizens from many of 
the mountain towns were present, as 
well as representatives of the C. W. A. 
The eighty-piece Corbin Schools Band 
furnished music for the occasion, 
while the new lights were turned on 
for the first time, after a series of 
aerial bombs and skyrocket signals. 

This occasion will remain with Cor- 
bin Kiwanians for years to come 
thousands of faces looking skyward at 
the fire works presented a picture that 
would impress any Kiwanis club in any 
state to carry on. The motto, “We 
Build,” was here fulfilled. 





® Erie, Pennsylvania, 


Aids 4-H Clubs 


There are almost 100 boys in agri- 
cultural clubs in Erie County. Four of 
these clubs are potato clubs, one a bee 
club and the sixth a corn club. 

Last year more than 2,500 Penn- 
sylvania 4-H Club members took part 
in presenting pageants in their coun- 
ties and communities. The Erie Ki- 
wanis Potato Club members exhibited 
potatoes at the state-wide show and 
won the following places: 1st, 3rd, 4th, 
5th, and 6th, as well as the second 
Sweepstakes prize. 








Almost 6,000 people were present for the White Way celebration in Corbin, Kentucky. 
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This good work is being carried on 
more extensively this year with P. S. 
Crossman as_ chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


Webster City, lowa—A letter comes 
from Kiwanian L. F. Biddleman to 
Secretary Parker, saying, ‘““SSome three 
or four years ago, at much personal 
inconvenience and sacrifice you came 
out here to our little city and made 
our Honor Banquet a real success. In 
that group assembled there was a little 
fellow from a very humble home. Last 
week we celebrated this young man’s 
achievement of winning the national 
oratorical honors at Topeka, Kansas. 
Our club financed his way there, with 
his coach, and we are mighty happy 
and mighty proud. 

“But, while we were the active 
force at this very time, I want to tell 
you in terms that cannot be misunder- 
stood, it was your coming, your influ- 
ence and your words and encourage- 
ment that put the zip into our boys and 
made them line up and get somewhere. 

“It might be of interest to you also 
to know that one of our Honor boys 
represented the State of Iowa in 
Thomas Edison’s trip back to New 
Orange. 

“Further, it is a joy to us to know 
that whereas, in the beginning, out of 
the junior and senior high grades and 
the Junior College we could muster 
but seventeen honor students all told, 
and last year we had forty-two eli- 
gible out of but one grade alone.” 


Manhattan, Kansas—Kiwanians of 
Manhattan sent in a recipe which they 
say is fool-proof. Here it is: A wide- 
awake Under-Privileged Child Commit- 
tee, sixty Kiwanians, and about the 
same number of Kiwani-queens, needy 
boys and girls (in all communities), 
plus interest, all well-shaken together 
with a generous supply of Christmas 
presents, outgrown clothing, and the 
milk of human kindness. 

Manhattan is a college town so 
there are not many under-privileged 
children in it, but Dr. Nelson found 
out about the needs of a Swedish 
Lutheran Orphan’s Home about thirty 
miles away. Needless to say, these 
children have been cared for. 


oe 
Photo, Courtesy of Kiwanian E. C. Barner. 
Kiwanian Robert A. Blair acted as ter of cer i 





A view of a classroom of the Branner School in Topeka, Kansas, where the smaller children are 
being served a rich meat-and-vegetable soup supplied by the Kiwanis club. This project was started 
on November 15, 1933, and closed March 9, 1934, and included some 300 under-privileged children. 


This picture was just made at the close of an effort to increase the membership of the North Saint 

Louis, Missouri, club, which resulted in the addition of twenty members. The entire club is proud of 

this record and well they might be. President Schene is the husky individual at the extreme right 
in the bottom row. The heavily eyebrowed boy in chaps next to him is Secretary Curran. 


| 
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In Sarasota, Florida, the membership was getting low. Some said it was not time to try to secure 


new members, but one member insisted that it could be done, and the membershi i ed fi 

twenty to sixty-one. Kiwanian William Stockbridge was - 0 modest member ~~ 4 a) ne of dementias. 

tion and his efforts alone brought in twelve members. The central figure in black in the front row 
is Judge Albritton, president, and on his extreme right is Dr. Montague, secretary. 
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Norwood, Ohio—During the month 
of April the Norwood club in codpera- 
tion with the Exchange Club and the 
Y. M. C. A. sponsored a Boys Hobby 
Fair which proved exceptionally popu- 
lar and helpful. Continuing its inter- 
est in children’s work the club also 
donated one hundred dollars to the 
Norwood Recreational Association to 
help make possible playground super- 
vision. Another hundred dollars will 
be given in cash prizes at the close of 
a yard and flower garden contest which 
the Norwood club is sponsoring during 
the summer months. 


DuBois, Pennsylvania — This club 
readily took up the suggestion of the 
Hollywood, Florida, club when the 
latter club honored the DuBois Ki- 
wanians in its series of inter-club pro- 
grams. Secretary Lewis S. Stone of 
DuBois writes that the DuBois Ki- 
wanians would have liked to have sent 
some worn out locomotives which are 
cluttering up the landscape, but those 
snooty Floridans would not hear of 
it, so they sent them a set of Jack- 
son chinaware with the Kiwanis em- 
blem on it, a pair of overalls, and 
some silk from the silk mill. 


Boscobel, Wisconsin—President R. 
C. Graewin of the Boscobel, Wiscon- 
sin, club sent in a copy of a very 
attractive and inexpensive club roster. 
The club saved a pretty penny by 
having all of the information about 
the members and the club mimeo- 
graphed. Another interesting feature 
showed photos of the various mem- 
bers in their places of business. This 
is a great deal more interesting than 
the usual photo posed for in a pho- 
tographer’s studio. 


Raton, New Mexico—A large serv- 
ice club meeting was held under the 
auspices of this club, when the Gov- 
ernor of the State, A. W. Hockenhull, 
and Mrs. Hockenhull were the special 
guests of the club. 


Northwest Columbus, Ohio—This 
club has for the past two years car- 
ried on a program of dental care in 
the schools, and now the club has 
established a “shoe fund” to be drawn 
on for the needy in the Columbus 
schools. As a means of financing this 
work the club recently gave a benefit 
dance at the Scioto Country Club and 
later staged a stag party for the enter- 
tainment of eight or nine hundred 
men. 


Saint Petersburg, Florida—The Agri- 
culture Committee of the Kiwanis Club 
of Saint Petersburg, Florida, sponsored 
one of the regular band concerts re- 
cently before a gathering of 8,000 
citizens and winter visitors from al- 
most every state in the Union and 
from foreign countries. C. M. Blanc, 
chairman of the committee and for- 
mer mayor and father of the present 
mayor, gave a very instructive ad- 
dress on the subject, “Know Your 
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Own State,” which he substantiated 
with a great many facts concerning 
Florida. He started in by telling 
about the first rush to Florida begin- 
ning in June, 1564, just 370 years ago, 
and how it has developed in all phases 
of agriculture since that time. 

La Verne Thomas, president of the 
club presided at this large gathering. 


Columbus, Indiana—This club put 
on a very successful Music Week pro- 
gram last April. Roe Fulkerson had 
an editorial on the subject of Music 
which they reprinted in their pro- 
gram. In that he asked, “Is music 
on this continent to be mere volup- 
tuous torso twisting rhythm and 
shoulder shaking syncopation? Can 
Calloway supplant Beethoven? If so, 
the Kiwanis organization will have 
failed in its musical duty to its com- 
munity.”” The Columbus club said 
“no”? to the question and so Franz 
Lehar, Moszkowski, and Kreisler pro- 
vided the music. 

In writing to Roe, J. E. Avery said, 
“Believe it or not the inspiration for 


our program centered in your edi- 
torial.” 

This club organized a Kiwanis 
orchestra back in 1925. With the 


encouragement of the club the organ- 
ization grew, winning many honors at 
Indiana District Conventions. 


Norwalk, California—To climb and 
to create—that’s living and it’s fun, 
so says this club. Following its preach- 
ing, this club has been instrumental 
in calling the election for the rebuild- 
ing of the school class rooms and audi- 
torium; the club has met with the 
county officials in regard to the re- 
pair of the levy above Santa Fe 
Springs; and the club has personally 
transported the under-privileged chil- 
dren to and from clinics and paid for 
transportation for the older children. 
Norwalk Kiwanians also carry out a 
full program of activities at Christmas 
time. 





Platteville, Wisconsin—There were 
two reasons for the hobby and his- 
torical exhibit put on by this club. One 
was to show a worthy use of leisure 
time to the young people, and the 
other was to raise funds for the un- 
employed of the city. Generous news- 
paper publicity sold the idea to the 
community, and a fifteen-act vaude- 
ville show helped to raise funds. There 
were ninety exhibits including 538 
items. Some of the outstanding ex- 
hibits included a coin collection valued 
at $5,000, and a stamp collection 
valued at $3,200. All of the exhibits 
were the hobbies of various individuals 
and there were home made violins, an 
entomological exhibit, art work, a 
model dairy barn and farm house, a 
model drilling machine, primitive tele- 
phones, and a broadcasting outfit. Over 
3,000 people attended the show. 











Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Kiwanians held a “Pittsburgh Baseball Day,” at which they had the 


President of the Pittsburgh Pirates together with the Manager, George Gibson, some old-time players, 

and the present Coach, Honus Wagner, with Kiwanian Sam Watters, who is Vice-President and Secre- 

tary of the Pittsburgh Baseball Club, acting as chairman for the day. 
Honus Wagner. 


The principal speaker was 
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The annual tree planting program sponsored by Ogden, Utah, Kiwanians resulted in 551 trees 


being planted this year. e above is a photo of the planting of the first tree in this year’s 
project. Past District Governor W. H. Reeder, Jr., is using the shovel and Past President Robert 
Hoggan is holding the tree. At Kiwanian Hoggan’s left is Quill Nebeker, president of the club. 
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Gallup, New Mexico — This club 
started out with a lot of determina- 
tion this year and as a result, added 
more new members. Eleven in all 
came in in January. 


Ocala, Florida—One of the out- 
standing objectives for this year is the 
reviving of the 
Boy Scout move- 
ment. It was 
started three or 
four times before, 
but proved unsuc- 
cessful because of | 
a lack of the prop- | 
er management. 
This year the club 
made arrange- | 
ments with the | 
Boy Scouts of | 
America to put on 
a training course | 
of twelve lessons | 
on Scouting for 
men only to learn | 
about Scouting. 
This class had an 
average of better 
than thirty-four pgs { 
men at each meet- The well-being of this 


little girl gives a thrill to 





ing and from these 
men will come the 
leaders for the 
boys. 

In the newly or- 
ganized Marion 
County Council, 
the chairman, the 
field commissioner, 
the chairman of 
the Committee on 


the members of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Butler, 
Pennsylvania. She was 
accidentally shot through 
the calf of the leg, 
which caused the leg to 
shorten. A_ Pittsburgh 
specialist operated. Six- 
teen trips from Butler to 
Pittsburgh were willingly 
cared for by members. 
Today she stands flat on 
both feet and can run 
and play the same as 
any other child. 


Finance, and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Publicity and 
Civic Service are all Kiwanians. In- 
terest in the movement has spread far 
beyond the membership of the club. 
The Ocala Evening Star has editor- 
ialized very favorably on this work. 


Prince Albert, Saskatchewan — In 
coéperation with the Monarch Boys 
Club, a minstrel, vaudeville and work 
show was put on. Wonderful enter- 
tainment was provided and the pro- 
ceeds from the show will be used to 
purchase more equipment for the 
Monarch Club. 


Ridgefield Park-Teaneck, New Jersey 
—This club includes Bogota, Teaneck, 
Ridgefield and Ridgefield Park. At the 
beginning of this year the club mimeo- 
graphed its roster and sent one to 
every member. If a member loses his 
copy, an additional one costs a dime 
c. o. d. The roster also contains in- 
formation as to where attendance can 
be made up at nearby clubs. This idea 
proved to be successful in improving 
attendance records and Jesse T. Ewing, 
the secretary, says it worked out very 
well for them. 


Santa Ana, California—Here is a 
little girl who will always remember 


the Kiwanis Club 
of Santa Ana as 
long as she lives. 
Some months be- 
fore this picture 
was taken she 
had a very dis- 
figuring harelip. 
The Under-Priv- 
viliged Child 
Committee of iB 
that club got ON This child was given 
the job. The club ee aid 4 Peay Ana, 
paid the hospital ifornia, iwanians. 
bill and a Los Angeles specialist do- 
nated his services. This club believes 
that this one act justifies the existence 
of the Kiwanis club. 





Rochester, Minnesota—This club re- 
cently promoted a piano recital with 
Ramona Gerhard, a radio star from 
WCCO, as the artist, for the benefit 
of the district educational fund. Over 
$100 was cleared. Miss Gerhard is 
especially interested in this fund be- 
cause she was a beneficiary of it in 
securing her musical education. 


South Saint Paul, Minnesota — The 
purchase of a twenty-acre tract of 
land for an _ under-privileged child 
camp has been completed by this club. 
The property is owned by a holding 
corporation made up of members of 
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the club. The camp is sufficiently far 
off the main highways to afford privacy 
and there is a wide variety of plant 
and bird life to afford the children 
enjoyment and instruction. 


Lewistown, Montana — Kiwanian 
John W. Trewhela, Manager of the 
Judith Theatre, provided a novel meet- 
ing for the club by having the mem- 
bers attend a luncheon, along with 
many guests, on the stage of his 
theatre. There was a background of 
stage settings, life size cutouts of 
famous movie queens and other stage 
paraphernalia. No wonder they had 
good appetites that day. Kiwanian 
Trewhela told them all about the in- 
side of the show business. 

Later on the club put on a minstrel 
show. 


Missouri Valley, lowa—A lot of fel- 
lows think that a dinner-dance and a 
theatre party would lessen a bank roll 
to the tune of at least ten dollars. This 
club showed how the whole thing can 
be done for a dollar per couple. Not 
only that—but the club sent invita- 
tions to some forty non-member 
couples and they all came and were 
very much impressed with the club 
and friendly relations were established 
on a much firmer basis. The club made 
a profit on the whole thing besides. 


Kiwanis Premises for 1934 in 


Cedartown, Georgia 


By MASON J. FLORENCE 


Past President 


The Kiwanis Club of Cedartown, 
Georgia, attempted a number of very 
practical objectives on which to concen- 
trate its group leadership. Those ob- 
jectives indicate a keen sense of respon- 
sibility to community welfare and local 
government on the part of the club. 
An article was requested telling of the 
program of the club which would indi- 
cate the opportunity of the Kiwanis 
club in meeting these urgent issues of 
the present day. 

The club decided to have a contest 
in order to insure getting a good article. 
Past President Mason J. Florence was 
chosen the winner. The club donated a 
pair of Kiwanis book ends as the first 


prize. Past President P. O. Chaudron 
won the second prize. 

—Editor. 
N Cedartown, Georgia, Springtime 


came this year true to the Greg- 
orian Calendar. Spring is the hal- 
lowed season for refreshing the spirit. 
It is evidence that benign nature is 
still on the job. Men go forward in 
this season in the confidence that 
there is a dependable order of things. 

However, it is fallacious to say that 
further good things cannot be accom- 
plished. With a keen appreciation of 


this fact in mind the President called 
the various committees of the Kiwanis 
club together and asked for a submis- 
sion of practical objectives for the 
year 1934, eleven of which were later 
adopted by the club. Space will not 
permit listing the entire eleven but 
we quote below some that were most 
enthusiastically received: 

1. To sponsor one boy and one 
girl through school and assist them in 
any way possible. The Under-Priv- 
ileged Child Committee shall have full 
authority to select the children. The 
expense is not to exceed $50.00 and 
said $50.00 to be paid from the club 
treasury. 

2. Make an investigation of the 
form of local government known as 
“City and County Government” and 
to formulate and recommend to the 
City and County a system of unified 
City and County Government which 
would relieve tax burdens and simplify 
the control of City and County affairs. 

7. Assist County Farm Agent in 
any way possible to put over agricul- 
tural program. 

8. To equip College Street Gram- 
mar School with adequate fire escapes. 
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9. To re-write the Charter of the 
City of Cedartown or to make recom- 
mendations that would bring it up to 
date. 

You will note that our first 
thought and objective concerns our 
boys and girls. One of our most 
cherished institutions is the American 
school system. We, as Kiwanians, 
wish to sponsor an affectionate asso- 
ciation with our school children and 
an endeavor to anchor a more tem- 
perate America whereby confusing 
judgments may be moderated and the 
past more sanely evaluated. The re- 
sults of a careful performance of this 
objective will be difficult to estimate. 

Our soundest American businesses 
and most satisfactory systems of lo- 
cal government have been built from 
the records of former business firms’ 
experiences and neighboring cities’ 
governmental experiences together 
with experimentations of their own. 
Our Public Affairs Committee is solicit- 
ing legal advice and endeavoring to 
improve the local government, holding 
fast to that which is good and elimi- 
nating that which is obsolete. Realiz- 
ing that zeal without knowledge is a 
runaway horse, this committee is 
utilizing all available talent in order 
that it might recommend to the city 
fathers something that would be an 
improvement over the present. 

The county farm agent forms an 
easily accessible medium’ through 
which the problems of the farmer can 
be brought before business and pro- 
fessional men. Information as_ to 
National Recovery Acts may be dis- 
seminated by virtue of conversation 
between club business men and the 
farmer customer. A _ perspective of 
the farmers’ individual needs may be 
gained for the club by means of the 
identical conversation. Thus skepti- 
cism on the part of each class of 
America’s great business people may 
be minimized. 

The civic clubs of any city should 
never be at ease so long as there is a 
school building in its city which is not 
adequately equipped with modern fire 
escapes. Newspaper vendors on the 
streets of American cities have voiced 
many times harrowing headlines of 
horror resulting from heedless warn- 
ings of the fire underwriters. Your 
cities will take the necessary precau- 
tion when tragedy writes its master- 
piece, but the lines of sorrow will 
grow deeper. 

Objective number nine is contingent 
on objective number four, the conclu- 
sion being that should the commit- 
tee findings prove that a change in 
form of city government was not the 
best method of procedure, then we 
must not be satisfied until we have 
improved what we have. 

To be self satisfied is certain to 
meet ultimate defeat. Surely, some 
good can be accomplished when a rep- 
resentative bunch of men give serious 
thought to their city problems. 





Springfield, Massachusetts, Has Great 
Success in Producing “Of Thee | Sing” 


ITH a string of successes behind 

it, the Kiwanis Club of Spring- 

field, Massachusetts, did not hesitate 

to produce an outstanding big-town 
theatrical production. 

The efforts of producing plays be- 


gan in 1922. This and the 1924 show 
were “home-brewed.”’ They were 


written by Kiwanian Bob Pepper and 
directed by Kiwanian Bob Day, both 
of whom had had many years of expe- 
rience in writing and producing the- 
atricals for charity. 

In 1926 the club decided it was 
ready to tackle bigger things and so 
presented a revival of Henry Savage’s 
masterpiece “Prince of Pilsen.” Con- 
tinuing to grow, the club produced 
Ziegfeld’s “Sally” in 1928, with the 
scenery from the ori- 
ginal production. By 
this time the club 
and its work was 
well known to 
New York theat- 
rical circles and 
in 1930 the op- 
portunity was 
provided for the 
club to produce 
the Schwab and 
Mandel musical 
hit ‘New Moon” 
with the original 
scenery and ef- 
fects. 

In 19382 the 
club engineered 
what was prob- 
ably the Jargest 
single theatrical effort by amateurs. 
Arrangements were made with the 
late Florenz Ziegfeld to 
transport his gigantic pro- 
duction of “Show Boat” 
with its 19 sets of scen- 
ery, electrical effects and 
original costumes, etc., to 
Springfield. With it he 
sent the stage personnel 
who had handled his New 
York production. It play- 






Ernest J. Stephens 





field Kiwanis club had presented its 
own version in Springfield. 

This year the club was happy to 
arrange with Sam H. Harris to per- 
mit them to produce his Pulitzer 
Prize production, “Of Thee I Sing” 
which had only recently closed an 
amazingly successful season in New 
York. The entire production was 
shipped to Springfield and it played 
five nights and netted a profit of about 
$7,000 for the club’s under-privileged 
child work. 

All of the seven, successful, large 
theatrical productions of the Spring- 
field club have been produced entirely 
by the club itself and under the direc- 
tion of Robert F. Day. The casts 
have numbered up to 150. Many of 
the audiences have re- 
marked that the produc- 
tions have more 
nearly approxi- 
mated a _ profes- 
sional scale than 
the majority of 
the road shows 
and theatrical ex- 
perts from New 
York have been 
amazed that a 
local organization 
could puton 
such professional 
shows. 

The Springfield 
club has a Show 
Committee, which 
over a number 
of years, has be- 
come proficient in handling the pro- 
duction and sales campaign. Ernest 
J. Stephens, past presi- 
dent of the club, is gen- 
eral chairman, and as 
mentioned before, Bob 
Day is director. 

This year’s production 
was featured by the ap- 
pearance of Florence 
Martinelli Center, wife of 
Kiwanian Arthur Center, 


ed to capacity audiences f and Miss Ruth Dauchy, a 
for six nights. Shortly Ve Mount Holyoke College 
thereafter Mr. Ziegfeld “Bob” Pepper junior. Frank Pollock 
decided to revive “Show was in charge of the 
Boat” himself and ran it for several ticket campaign. Guy W. Donahue 
months on Broadway after the Spring- was production chairman. J. Frank 





Ruth Dauchy 


“Bob” Day 





Florence Martinelli Center 
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Tucker had the job of producing a 
souvenir program, with over 52 pages 
of paid advertising. 

The club has satisfied the public so 
well with its successful productions 
that its reputation is ace high. News- 
paper critics have been very generous 
in their commendatory articles. 

Athens, Ohio — This club cleared 
some very handy cash from a home- 
talent show put on for the benefit of 
the under-privileged child fund. Ina 
full page ad paid for by members of 
the club in The Athens Messenger, 
the headlines read, “Dillinger Got Out! 
Why Can’t You?” The name of the 
play was “Culture in a Madhouse.” 

Clubs in Musical Competition—The 
Hot Springs, South Dakota, Gordon, 
Nebraska, and Scottsbluff, Nebraska, 
clubs held an inter-club meeting with 
the Chadron, Nebraska club recently. 
This was a rather unique meeting in 
that three Kiwanis Districts were 
represented and the basis of the meet- 
ing was a singing contest. 

Each club was allowed two numbers 
and the presidents of the four clubs 
acted as the judges, together with 
Lieutenant Governor C. O. Lyda of 
Scottsbluff. The Hot Springs club 
was awarded the loving cup. 

Cullen Wright, the Will Rogers of 
Nebraska, gave a talk. 

Chester, Pennsylvania—This club 
has been knocking off some outstand- 
ing attendance records. For the year 
1933, 24 members were 100%. Imme- 
diate Past President Harry Kane has 
completed 13 years of unbroken at- 
tendance. One member is completing 
12 years; 2 are completing 11 years; 
8 are completing 10 years; 2 are com- 
pleting 9 years; 2 are 8 years, and 3 
more 6 years. 

The club didn’t want Past President 
Charles Blaine who was in the hos- 
pital to miss out on his record for over 
10 years so the meeting was held in 
the hospital. 
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Oconto, Wisconsin, Aids Wisconsin Tercentenary 
By F. J. HORAK 


Lieutenant Governor, Wisconsin Upper Michigan District 


ISCONSIN will this year cele- 
\V/ brate its tercentennial anni- 
versary of the coming of the 
first white man to its shores in the 


northeastern part of the state, finally 
landing at Green Bay to establish a 








Oconto club members restore graves of Lindsey 
family, among first white settlers. Kiwanians in 
the picture are W. A. Holt, lumber king; Don 
MacQueen, Mayor of Oconto; and F. C. St. Clair, 
Vicar of St. Marks Episcopal Church. 


trading post which has today de- 
veloped into an important city of the 
state. Throughout the summer the 
Tercentenary celebration will be held 
at Green Bay and Kiwanians and 
many thousands of others from all 
parts of the nation are planning to 
visit the center of the observance. 

It was in 1634 that Jean Nicolet, 
was commissioned by Champlain, 
French colonizer, to penetrate the then 
mysterious Northwest. He made his 
way down along the west shore of 
Green Bay after navigating the waters 
where Sault Ste. Marie now is situated 
and coming through the Straits of 
Mackinaw. It is known he stopped at 
the Menominee River long enough to 
hold council with the Indians and then 
proceeded southward, and _ historians 
agree he spent some time on the 
Oconto River, before making the final 
landing at what is now the city of 


Green Bay. Later years other adven- 
turous explorers followed him. In 1669 
Father Claude Allouez took the same 
route of Nicolet and landed in the 
Oconto River on December 2. The next 
day was a feast day, St. Francis Day, 
and Father Allouez offered up the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass on the Oconto 
site, thus laying the foundation for 
the third and the greatest mission of 
the Northwest at Oconto. This mission 
was later removed to Green Bay. 

It was not until about 1835 that 
white men came to Oconto as settlers 
and among them was the Lindsey 
family. They became oe 
citizens of the settlement and died, 
is said, during an epidemic in a. 
They were buried in a plot close to 
their home and today this burial plot 
has been resurrected by the Oconto 
Kiwanis club and made a shrine in 
memory of the early settlers of 
Oconto. 

Just before Memorial Day the his- 
torical committee of the club jour- 
neyed to the forgotten graves, marked 
only by a dilapidated grave-stone 
which age had crumbled to many 
pieces. Within an afternoon the 
burial plot was cleaned up, fresh 
growing flowers planted, a cross 
erected and the visible markings of the 
grave-stone put together and set up. 
A neat picket fence was then con- 
structed around the entire plot. On 
Memorial Day the Lindsey graves were 
the scene of a pilgrimage of many 
Oconto citizens who previously had 
not known of the spot. The Oconto 
Kiwanis club will journey to this 
burial plot every year on or before 
Memorial Day to set thereon fresh 
flowers as a tribute to the memory of 
its first citizens. 











scorer 


The Kiwanis Club, of Bangor, Penney 
Governor Frederick M 





Pennsylvania, entertains its rural friends. There were about 200 present, including 162 farmers and their wives. Lieutenant 


. Barnes of the New Jersey District was the speaker. He was introduced by Major G. Karl Weston. This is an annual affair looked 
forward to every year by the men and women from the country. 
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what you sing—but see to it that 

.your club sings! It is high time we 
were saying something about this 
worth-while indoor sport. 


k does not make so much difference 


winter conferences the guests sat in 
for a regular Kiwanis meeting of the 
host club. And there was no mu- 
sic.... ! Some of us from the “sticks” 
were sorely disappointed. We ex- 
pected a treat of some kind in the form 
of honest-to-goodness singing. But 
we didn’t get it. Have you ever no- 
ticed, as you visited some club other 
than your own, that you could mea- 
sure the geniality of spirit by the 
amount of zest and fun that was put 
into the singing? Have you ever 
stopped to analyze the difference be- 
tween a club that has a lot of snap 
and the club that just has a meeting? 
I may be wrong, but I am bold enough 
to say that the difference lies in a few 
song's. 

At this juncture some good brother 
may rise to inform me that singing as 
a group may be a fine thing in some 
clubs but as for his club—it just can- 
not be done. No voices. No leader. 
No pianist. And no time. To which 
we say, “bosh and rubbish.” 

Some Kiwanis clubs are blest with 
good singers and must suffer because 
of it. The more timid members are 
thus afraid to let their voices out 
above a whisper for fear of sounding 
raucous. But every club can sing as 
well as the next club and most of our 
Kiwanians know that this is true. But 
we still have many clubs that do not 
sing, or have stopped doing so. No 
voice is so cracked and so hoarse but 
that it can produce some melody. 
No fellow sings so much off key that 
he cannot contribute some few notes 
to a song. Kiwanis singing isn’t 
simply a matter of notes. 

Nothing is so difficult for a speaker 
than to be introduced to a group after 
the attendance prize has been given 
and nothing else done to call up a 
little spirit and interest. Singing 
calls out the camaraderie in the group 
and by the time the speaker is called 
upon, he has a live, pulsing audience 
to address. 

A leader need not be a great musi- 
cian. Better not in most cases. Just 
some fellow who leads the choir in 
church on Sunday evening, or who has 
music classes in school, or who likes 
to hear and make people sing. Every 
club has a man who can give and take 


} Not long ago at one of the mid- 








jests and wisecracks and who can 
raise the rafters in vocalizing. Hunt 
for that fellow and bind him to the 





Sing Something Simple 


By VICTOR P. FROHNE 


Chairman, Indiana District Music Committee; 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of LaPorte 


luncheon with hoops of steel, to mis- 
quote Shakespeare. 

Five minutes is sufficient for songs. 
Time is not so short but that this 
five minutes will be well spent. It 
repays itself many times in general 
good feeling and goes a long way in 
building up a meeting. 

What shall we sing? The ‘Kiwanis 
Song Book” is full of material. Some 
of the songs need more time for 
mastery. Most of the numbers are 
singable and good. At least once a 
month you can run off a sheet on the 
mimeograph with popular songs of the 
day or parodies on the older numbers. 
Every man gets a great amount of fun 
out of singing. One club that I know 
of has a printer who sets up little 
cards with four or five good parodies 
at the direction of the song leader. 
These are used again and again at 
intervals. 

Some few of our Kiwanians may be 
disdainful of such humble efforts and 
may deride the notion of such singing 
by the club. There are always mem- 
bers who feel a little foolish and 
reticent to the point of self-oblivion. 
But I like that ancient custom in 
church of a ringing “amen” when 
something particularly good or strik- 
ing has been said by the parson. It 
gives the congregation some kind of 
a part in the thing that is going on. 
And the singing at a luncheon gives 
every Tom, Dick and Harry some 
chance to express himself. 

Men should leave the meeting with 
the idea that they have relaxed and 
that they have had a good time. Ki- 
wanis is a serious business and most 
of our gatherings are quite serious 
as far as the speaking program goes. 
But to let a man go back to his office 
or workshop, feeling that the meeting 
has been rather heavy, is to have made 
a great mistake” and eventually to 
weaken the spirit of the club. Men 
should be able to leave with a smile 
and a general feeling of well-being. 
You never get men (or boys either) 
to feel that way without some relaxa- 
tion and merriment. 

Over in our state prison the visitors 
are shocked to hear the men sing for 
a church service. Imagine such songs 
as “Let Me Call You Sweetheart” for 
a church service! But it is the thing 
to do at such a time and upon such 
an occasion and the speaker or min- 
ister starts off with a good general 
spirit all around. 

Nor is singing any more practicable 
for the small club in a small com- 
munity than for the club in a large 
center where the men need to wear 
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large buttons with their names im- 
printed to distinguish them from the 
waiters and bus-boys. In visiting one 
of the large city clubs the singing and 
general spirit was the same as it was 
in my own club and I said to myself, 
“These fellows are my kind.” 

Why do we take time out at our 
annual and district conventions to 
sing a few songs and to engage in a 
little foolishment? Not because we 
want to take up the time or fill out 
the program, but because we know 
that it puts spirit into the crowd and 
acts as a seventh inning stretch. 

I haven’t a thing to say about your 
special musical numbers. These you 
must have every now and then be- 
cause it provides splendid entertain- 
ment and gives folks in the community 
a chance to codperate. But the fear 
grows in me that too many of our 
clubs are just letting the “big sing’ 
go by the board and “it just ain’t 
right.” Don’t let anyone tell you 
that it takes too much time and that 
it can well be dispensed with. It 
isn’t true. You song leaders! You 
music committees! Just tighten an- 
other notch in your belts and get the 
boys to like it. 


Sing something simple! Sing any- 
thing! But sing/ 
eo ¢ 


Achievement Contest 


Now is the time for all club presi- 
dents to check up and see that data 
is being collected for the 1934 
Achievement Contest. 

One of the finest things a club can 
do is to make an inventory of what it 
does each year, and the logical way to 
do it is to follow the form provided 
by International for the Achievement 
Contest. 

After this has been done, you have 
something to present to your mem- 
bers, and also have a report to be sent 
to your district office, which will be 
turned over by them to your District 
Achievement Contest Committee. 

It takes a little effort to get up these 
reports. There is, however, someone 
in every club, who takes pride in his 
club and what it does, that would be 
willing to keep a record of the club’s 
activities and write a report covering 
them at the end of the year. 

Maybe the president, himself, will 
do it because it is a record of what has 
been done during his year and during 
his administration. Then, again, it 
may fall to the lot of the secretary, 
or the vice-president, or a member of 
the board of directors. 

There is, however, a man in your 
club who will do it. Find the man at 
onee, and get him working so that 
your club will be represented this year 
by an Achievement Report. 

Jacob C. Fisher, 


Member, International Committee 
on Achievement Contest. 
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Kiwanis Brevities 


Our Oldest Kiwanian—I!0! Years 

On May 10, 1934, the day before his 
one hundred and first birthday, the Ki- 
wanis Club of Norwalk, Connecticut, 
elected to honorary membership the 
Reverend Augustus Field Beard, D.D., 
a native of Norwalk and its most wide- 
ly known and beloved citizen, a man 
who has given a long lifetime to serv- 
ice on behalf of his fellows and par- 
ticularly to the under-privileged. Born 
in Norwalk May 11, 1833, he prepared 
for Yale at Williston Academy, East- 
hampton, Massachusetts, in the class of 
1853. He received his B. A. from Yale 
in 1857, and graduated from Union 
Theological Seminary in 1860. He is 
the oldest living graduate of these 
three schools. 

After pastorates at Bath, Maine, and 
Syracuse, New York, he became the 
pastor of the American Church in 
Paris, France, from which he was call- 
ed in 1886 to be the Executive Sec- 
retary of the American Missionary As- 
sociation, with headquarters in New 
York City. As head of this organiza- 
tion for many years Dr. Beard did a 
notable work in the education of Ne- 
groes, Indians, Mountain Whites, 
Chinese and Japanese in America. He 
is at present the honorary secretary of 
this Association, and has to his credit 
the authorship of two noteworthy 
books: “The Life of John Frederick 


Oberlin” and ‘“‘The Crusade of Brother- 
hood.” 

Last year, on the Sunday following 
his one hundredth birthday, he cele- 
brated the event by preaching in the 


First Congregational church of Nor- 
walk, of which former International 
Trustee Ernest F. McGregor is pastor. 
A great gathering from neighboring 
towns and states as well as from Wil- 
liston, Yale and Union assembled for 
the service, more than filling the spa- 
cious edifice. 

Later on in the year Dr. Beard took 
his first airplane ride going up from 
the Mollison Airport at Stratford, Con- 
necticut, through the courtesy of the 
Bridgeport Kiwanis club, which ar- 
ranged for the flight. 

At the May 10 Kiwanis meeting the 
speaker was Kiwanian Professor Hu- 
bert Greaves of Yale. Dr. Beard was 
the special guest of the day and asked 
the divine blessing. A fellow Yale 
graduate and member of the Norwalk 
Kiwanis club, General Russell Frost, 
after a brief but felicitous speech 
on the service of Dr. Beard to the 
community and the world, proposed 
that the club elect him an honorary 
member. The motion was carried un- 
animously by a rising vote. With his 
varied experience and his attainment 
of such years of discretion Dr. Beard 
ought to make a most worthy member 
of Kiwanis. For years we have been 
stressing the need of inviting younger 
men into the organization, and Dr. 
Beard is only one year old—on his 
second century. In other words, he is 
one hundred and one years young. 


Public Safety 


In a talk before his club at Wash- 
ington, Indiana, Karl S. Pritchett said 














From left to right: Rev. BE. F. McGregor, Prof. Hubert Greaves and Dr. A. F. Beard. 
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that safety depends upon four attri- 
butes—that of being safe mentally, 
morally, physically and financially. 

“Mental safety is the sire of moral, 
physical and financial safety, for the 
man whose mind is concentrated upon 
thoughts destined to stabilize and 
beautify humanity does not overlook 
his own moral, physical and financial 
needs. 

“Let us put behind us every thought 
which might serve to retard our com- 
munity rectitude. 

Pe. “Moral safety is evidenced 
by those who make plain to all the 
utter absence of things impure. 

“Physical safety follows the path of 
prudence. Strength, grace and endur- 
ance of the body are resultant of 
prudent care. 

“To be financially safe is to have a 
personal reputation of integrity. 

“Be safe in these four ways and you 
will have given the noblest that it is 
possible for anyone to give to those 
who must follow us o’er the path of 
life.” 


¢ ¢ @ 


The following is from a letter from 
Kiwanian Charles F. Steele of Leth- 
bridge, Alberta. He is on the staff of 
The Lethbridge Herald: “Here are 
some verses which may tie up rather 
well if you consider them worthy a 
place in our magnificent magazine. You 
are keeping up the standard bravely, 
Fred, and the magazine is eagerly 
read and admired in our news room. 
The covers particularly click with our 
crowd.” 


Waterton-Glacier Peace Park 


Waterton and Glacier, lovers, hand in hand, 
Brows kissed by dawns, eager faces fanned 


By winds attuned like some strange, spirit 
choir, 

Soft now with dreaming, rolling now with 
fire; 


In these vast haunts of quietude 

Man shall find rest, a healing interlude. 

Here seasons come, grow old and pass— 

The snows, the vivid flowers, the browning 
grass; 

Age finds sweet solace, youth a constant sign 

Of courage written in each rock and pine. 

Here mighty glaciers send their floods away 

South to the Gulf, northward to the Bay; 

Here deep lakes call, Olympian mountains 
rise 

To lave their peaks in liquid, lilac skies; 

And canyons green are filled with friendly 
things 

That still our petty fears and wonderings 

Here men of neighbor nations meet 

To make the bond of fellowship complete; 

Men are they all of that enduring breed 

Whose sires crushed tyranny at Runnymede; 


And from this hour shall kinship’s ties 
increase 
Blessing the land in this new birth of Peace. 
—C. F. Sreexe, 
Member Kiwanis Club of 


Lethbridge, Alberta. 
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Kiwanian Murl E. Pace, Tavares, 
Florida, lieutenant governor, Central 
Division, Florida District, is State and 
County Tax Assessor for Lake Coun- 
ty and is now serving his sixth year in 
that office. He is also chairman of the 
Tavares School Board having filled that 
position since 1929. In addition he is 
President of the Tax Assessors Asso- 
ciation of Florida, having been the 
unanimous choice of that organization 
for two terms of one year each. 


Dr. George Morgan, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, has been elected president of the 
State Dental Society. 


Kiwanians J. Clyde Horton and 
Ellis Diehl, Santa Ana, California, 
have been made president and man- 
ager, respectively, of the Santa Ana 
Building & Loan Company. 


Carmon Ross, lieutenant governor in 
the Pennsylvania District and a mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of Doyles- 
town has been elected Principal of the 
Edinboro State Normal School. 


Raymond B. Voorhees of Trenton, 
New Jersey, was elected Chairman of 
the Retail Merchants’ Division of the 
Trenton Chamber of Commerce; Jo- 
seph B. Hottel was elected Vice- 
Chairman; and A. C. Nevius was 
elected to the Executive Committee 
for a two-year term. William B. Dur- 
yee, Secretary of Agriculture for New 
Jersey, has just finished a new book 
on property financing, housing, poul- 
try raising and the development of 
roadside markets. 


Dean Rodney W. Babcock, member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Manhattan, 
Kansas, has been elected to Sigma Xi, 
honor Science fraternity, a fine recog- 
nition of outstanding scholarship and 
achievement. 


Past President Frank Morgan of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, is the new 
president of the Worcester Vermont 
Association. And Kiwanian Harry N. 
Brown of Worcester was elected pres- 
ident of the Bakery Sales Association 
at its Cleveland Convention. 


Judge Henry Weber, Jr., of the pro- 
bate court, a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Austin, Minnesota, recently 
received the Silver Beaver award for 


his services in behalf of the Boy 
Scouts. 
Claude S. Chamberlain, Secretary 


of the Kiwanis Club of Kinston, North 
Carolina, and a past lieutenant gover- 
nor, was elected second vice-president 





Kiwanians Win Honors 


of The Shrine Director’s Association of 
North America at their meeting in 
March at San Antonio, Texas. 


Word comes from County Agricul- 
tural Agent L. J. Henry, President 
of the Kewaunee City, Wisconsin, 
Rotary club saying that International 
President Joshua L. Johns acted as 
temporary chairman of the Corn-Hog 
Section for Kewaunee County under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. He 
writes that Josh was the unanimous 
choice of the several hundred farmers 
gathered there. “I could not help but 
think,” he adds, “what a_ versatile 
character your president is.’’ 


Ralph S. Good, Secretary of the 
Kiwanis Club of Rochester, New York, 
was recently elected Vice-President of 
the Rochester Council of Civic Clubs. 


Faber A. Bollinger, Chairman of the 
International Committee on _ Inter- 
Club Relations, was recently added to 
Governor Ruby Laffoon’s staff of Ken- 
tucky Colonels. George W. Bosman 
of Atlanta writes that although Mr. 
Bollinger is a native of Pennsylvania, 
he is now a full-fledged climatized 
“Georgia Cracker.” 


Fred T. Walsh, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Toronto, Ontario, has 
been elected an executive of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers Association. 


J. Philippe Lanctot, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of St. Lawrence, Mon- 
treal, and author of the article “So- 
ciete Saint-Jean-Baptiste” which was 
published in the Juue issue of this 
magazine, has just been made a King’s 
Counsellor, and Paul E. Lafontaine, 
member of the St. Lawrence club, has 
been elected vice-president of the 
Junior Bar of Montreal. 


Clyde E. Smith, who was elected 
president of the new Kiwanis Club at 
Woodville, Texas, is a candidate for 
Attorney General of the State of 
Texas, 


Field E. Barnes, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Champaign-Urbana, IIli- 
nois, has been appointed a member of 
the State Code Authority for the res- 
taurant industry in Illinois. Kiwanian 
Barnes will be one of a control board 
of twelve members who will administer 
the code in Illinois. The board is made 
up of six members from Chicago and 
six from downstate. 


Kiwanian J. J. Moran of the New 
Orleans, Louisiana, club is known to 
the orphans and under-privileged chil- 
dren of that city as “Santa Claus’ 






Brother” because of the interest he 
has taken in them. Children, especially 
those who face life handicapped, have 
been Kiwanian Moran’s chief hobby for 
years, and despite a busy life he has 
found time to call on them, supervise 
parties, picnics and distribute presents. 
Upon his retirement as manager of 
the New Orleans office of a national 
drug company, a New Orleans paper 
carried a photograph and story about 
him under the head “Santa Claus’ 
Brother Has Full Time Job with Needy 
Children.” He says that now he will 
have more time to devote to orphans 
and Kiwanis work. 


International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker has been appointed chairman of 
the Advisory\Committee of the Person- 
nel Bureau of the Illinois Emergency 
Relief Commission. Secretary Parker 
has also been serving on the Clean-up- 
Paint-up-Plant-up Committee of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
actively participating in the promotion 
of a campaign among the high schools, 
as well as seeking the coéperation of 
the Kiwanis clubs in forwarding and 
encouraging this work. 


Charles Callahan, secretary of the 
Hamilton, Ontario, Kiwanis club has 
been a member of four Kiwanis clubs 
and a charter member of two. He was 
a charter member of the Ottawa club, 
then was transferred by his bank to 
Kingston, where he started the ball 
rolling to bring about the building of 
a club there. He was then transferred 
to Toronto and was the first secretary 
of the Riverdale club. Later he was 
transferred to Hamilton where he 
hopes he will stay forever. 


Kiwanians William M. Gupton and 
Ezell Craig were elected president and 
vice president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Nashville, Tennessee. 


Judge LeRoy Dawson, member of 
the Los Angeles, California, Kiwanis 
club has been elected a director in 
the famous California Breakfast Club. 
And Rollo E. Goodrich of that same 
club has been honored by election as 
Grand Junior Warden of Knights 
Templar of California at the Conclave 
held recently in San Francisco. 


The Scottsbluff, Nebraska, Kiwanis 
club is most proud of the: following 
members who occupy positions of 
prominence in their community: Guy 
Carlson is Chief of Police; Dr. A. L. 
Cooper, Councilman; R. C. Clarke, 
County and District Attorney; C. O. 
Lyda, County Judge, Gering, Nebraska; 
M. C. Morgan, Deputy County Sheriff; 
Raymond D. Meade, Principal of 
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Scottsbluff High School; Dr. L. J. 
Swanbom, Councilman; Straight Town- 
send, Assistant City Attorney; Milan 
Wasser, Councilman; L. J. Cameron, 
Fire Chief, Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment; E. S. Lyons, agent of the fed- 
eral government in the study of soils 
in that section; Paul Lathrop, Director 
of High School and Junior High 
School band at Mitchell, Nebraska. 


Floyd Williams, past president of 
the Prescott, Arizona, Kiwanis club, 
former Arizona State Highway Com- 
missioner, City Councilman, and gen- 
eral all-round useful citizen, has had 
a new honor bestowed upon him by 
being elected as President of the 
Yavapai County Chamber of Com- 
merce, in which capacity he will be 
in a position to extend his civic en- 
deavors which already have attained 
wide recognition. 


For the first time in the history of 
the Advertising Affiliation which con- 
vened recently in Toronto, a Toronto 
man was elected president of that or- 
ganization and that man is Kiwanian 
Walter Kiehn, member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Toronto. 


Frank M. M. Richardson has been 
elected President of the Birmingham, 
Alabama, Association of Social Work- 
ers; Craig Smith, Jr., Treasurer of the 
Birmingham Civic Symphony Orches- 
tra Association; and William V. Tram- 
mel, for the sixteenth consecutive year, 
was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Associated Retail Credit Managers 
of Birmingham. All are members of 
the Birmingham Kiwanis club. 


St. John’s Lodge No. 6, F. & A. M., 
Norwalk, Connecticut, recently held a 
Special Communication to pay honor 
to Kiwanian Arthur C. Wheeler on the 
fiftieth anniversary of his becoming a 
Master Mason. 


Kiwanian William R. Mathews of 
Tucson, Arizona, has brought honor to 
his paper, his city and to his club by 
receiving honorable mention in the 
Pulitzer Prize competition for his edi- 
torial of July 16, 1988, entitled “The 
Administration’s Program.” 


Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, Kiwan- 
ians have been having honors bestowed 
upon them: Melvin L. Enger was ap- 
pointed Dean of the College of Engi- 
neering of the University of Illinois; 
Fred B. Seely was appointed Head of 
the Department of Theoretical and Ap- 
plied Mechanics to succeed Professor 
Enger when he was elevated to the 
position of Dean of the Engineering 
College; Paul LaVernway was the suc- 
cessful candidate in the Republican 
Primary race for County Clerk; Ed. 
E. Stafford has been elected to serve 
as Deacon in the Presbyterian Church; 
Harry B. Boyer was elected as a dele- 


gate to the Republican Convention; 
and Ben M. Price has been elected to 
the position of Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Champaign County Republican 
Organization. 


Harold J. Frazer, past lieutenant 
governor in the Western Canada Dis- 
trict and now chairman of the district 
Committee on Achievement Contest, is 
Mayor of Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. 


Governor David H. Elton, K. C., of 
the Western Canada District and Wil- 
liam McKenzie, both of the Lethbridge, 
Alberta, Kiwanis club, are members of 
the City Council. Kiwanian Brigadier 
General J. S. Stewart, D.S.O., C.M.G., 
is the member at Ottawa. 


Swift Current, Saskatchewan, is ably 
served on the City Council by Mayor 
Fredk. Hayes and Past Governor 
James P. Whyte. 


Charter Member W. Thomas French 
of the Kiwanis Club of Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, was recently elected president 
of the Arlington County Bar Associa- 
tion. 


A. Fred Krause, secretary of the 
Kiwanis Club of Inglewood, California, 
has been elected secretary of the 
People’s Building & Loan Association 
of Inglewood. He had been assistant 
secretary of the association since it 
was organized in December, 1923. 
Incidentally he is a charter member of 
the Inglewood Kiwanis club, charter 
secretary and still is secretary and has 
had a 100% attendance record since 
the club was built in April, 1925. 


Kiwanian Russell Fish, Denver, 
Colorado, was elected president of the 
Retail Credit Men’s Association re- 
cently. 


Dean George A. Warfield, member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Denver, 
Colorado, has about 50 Dahlia tubers 
developed by W. W. Wilmore and 
grown by the Dean known as “The 
Kiwanian.”’ These flowers are beau- 
ties and enormous in size and have 
sold at a very high price. 


Howard Gilkey, Manager of the 
California Spring Garden Show, at 
Oakland, writes that whenever the 
good citizens of Oakland desire to have 
any movement properly headed by the 
right man who will not only act the 
part, but look the part, invariably Abe 
P. Leach, a Past District Governor of 
the California-Nevada District and a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Oak- 
land, is selected. He is also President 
of the California Spring Garden Show 
and for many years was President of 
the Boy Scout Organization. It is a 
planned garden show, which calls for 
the enthusiastic coédperation of more 
than a thousand individuals, and was 
held last April. Other clubs might be 
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interested in adding flower shows in 
their communities and they can secure 
no better advice on how to run them 
than from Abe P. Leach. 


Arthur C. Maher, past president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Joplin, Missouri, 
and past governor of the Missouri-Kan- 
sas, Arkansas District, has been 
elected Mayor of Joplin. 


Several members of the Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Kiwanis club have been 
honored with high positions by other 
business organizations. Verner O. Hew- 
lett is President of the Utah Manufac- 
turers Association; Fred A. Moreton is 
President of the Utah Fire Underwrit- 
ers Association; Blair Richardson is 
President of the Salt Lake Real Estate 
Board; P. H. Goggin is a City Com- 
missioner; and W. T. Denn is chair- 
man of the Retail Jewelry Trade Coun- 
cil for Utah for the N.R.A. 


Professor A. H. Kennedy, grand old 
man of Rockport, and a member of 
the Rockport, Indiana, Kiwanis club is 
87 years of age. He recently put on a 
program at a meeting of the Kiwanis 
club which stands out as the leader for 
the year. He had as his guests dis- 
tinguished citizens of Owensboro, Ken- 
tucky, who provided the leading fea- 
tures of the program. The professor is 
inventor and manufacturer of a set of 
geometrical blocks that take first rank 
in educational circles. He presented the 
visitors with a set for the Owensboro 
schools. Professor Kennedy is present- 
ing each school of Spencer County 
with a set of the blocks. 


N. Elton Aydlett, President of the 
Kiwanis Club of Elizabeth City, New 
Jersey, and Clerk of the Superior 
Court of Pasquotank County, is seek- 
ing re-election to that office. 


The people of Mitchell, South Da- 
kota, elected Kiwanian George Fred- 
ericks mayor for the fourth consecu- 
tive term. He has served as president 
of his club and was formerly lieuten- 
ant governor in the Minnesota-Da- 
kotas District. 


Leo. A. Schueneman, past president 
of the Logan Square, Chicago, Illinois, 
Kiwanis club and president of the 
Bowling Proprietors Association of 
America, Incorporated, was elected 
chairman of the N.R.A. Bowling Alley 
Keepers Code at a meeting in Detroit 
recently. He says he believes the N.R.A. 
is the salvation of the small business- 
man, particularly his own type of busi- 
ness, 


Past Lieutenant Governor John P. 
Buckley, member of the Hollywood, 
California, Kiwanis club has been 
elected president of the State Board 
of the Y.M.C.A. 
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things, result from it. In the course 
of time, we had a nation with more 
graduates per square foot than had 
ever been known before, utterly 
baffled by the problem of how to keep 
a people with great surpluses of all of 
life’s necessities from suffering indi- 
vidually for the want of them. 


We Had to Wait for a Collapse 


I think I can say without even being 
accused of partisanship that had it not 
been for the extraordinary leadership 
of President Roosevelt, America would 
likely have been thrown into some 
such social convulsion as has occurred 
in several European countries. Had 
there been such a convulsion, it would 
not have been the fault of radical 
tendencies in America, but of a fixed 
and firm American tradition that 
would not permit us to deal with 
fundamental changes when those fun- 
damental changes were actually taking 
place. We had to wait for a collapse. 

Our social structure is basically 
economic. It changes as our eco- 
nomic mechanism changes. If in this 
period of the greatest and most rapid 
changes in human history we do not 
find out what these changes are and 
how they relate us to other human 
beings we shall be powerless to deal 
with the human problems that arise. 

If these changes were a_ great 
mystery and beyond the province of 
human investigation perhaps the only 
hope for society would be to keep its 
members regimented as far as pos- 
sible under high pressure policing, 
according to some code of conduct 
handed down to us from heaven knows 
where. But our economic structure, 
complicated as it may be, is no more 
mysterious than the human body. The 
human relations that are determined 
by it can be and would be understood 
and dealt with, if it were our educa- 
tional practice to approach the prob- 
lem in an objective, fact finding way. 


Good Citizenship Demands 
Positive, Constructive Attitudes 


I do not presume to give the for- 
mula for this new and necessary kind 
of teaching. You have the formula 
already and are using it constantly. 
In scientific courses students are en- 
couraged to experiment and to make 
a note of everything that happens. 
When they complete an experiment 
successfully, they are encouraged to 
apply the principles that they have 
learned to the perfection of chemical, 
mechanical and electrical apparatus 
which, if perfected, will still further 
change human relations. 

Are they encouraged to employ this 
method in solving the problems of 


these new human relations? 
Is it suggested that they clean up 
Or are 


their cities by this method? 








Why Business and Education Failed 


(From pape 292) 


they not exhorted, rather, to stick to 
the traditional method—the method by 
which we periodically throw bad men 
out of office and elect good men to do 
the bad things thereafter. Is it sug- 
gested that, having learned the scien- 
tific method, they try their hands at 
creating an up-to-date Constitution for 
the United States, in place of one that 
divides us into now meaningless geo- 
graphical districts and makes it next 
to impossible for our so-called repre- 
sentatives to achieve a national view? 

Is it suggested that they find out 
what are the moral principles govern- 
ing human conduct in this machine age 
and that they employ fact finding for 
the purpose of constructing a prac- 
tical moral code? Or are they not 
urged, rather, to follow the codes that 
were practical in societies in which 
human relations were altogether dif- 
ferent? 

We cannot make good citizens of 
those who cannot see their actual re- 
lation to society and cannot therefore 
become conscious of their actual re- 
sponsibilities. We may make them 
obedient and law abiding, and they 
may even be well intentioned and 
kind. But good citizenship demands 
a positive, constructive attitude to- 
ward society, and an understanding of 
the relationships involved. We can- 
not develop this by telling children to 
be good, or even by priming them 
with outworn formulas of goodness. 


Nation is Not Yet Out of Danger 


What we get from this attempt to 
fasten ancient formulas upon modern 
minds—and calling the process educa- 
tion—is not even the conservatism 
that seems to be our aim. When we 
try to teach people what to think, 
instead of how to think, we get such 
extremes of conduct as to threaten 
our social stability. 

America has seemingly been saved 
in the nick of time from revolutionary 
catastrophe by the sudden introduc- 
tion of experiment and fact finding in 
government and business relations, 
before the point of desperation had 
quite been reached. The secret of 
President Roosevelt’s leadership cannot 
be found either in his charming per- 
sonality or in his exceptional political 
acumen. The essential greatness of 
the President lies in the fact that he 
has not appealed to tradition or to 
prejudice. What he said in effect 
was: “This is the trouble, and this is 
one of the things that we are going to 
try in seeking to effect a cure. If 
the experiment is successful, we shall 
go on with it. If it fails, we shall 
abandon it and try something else.”’ 

The nation is not out of danger yet 
by any means. Already the voice of 
the Tory is heard in the land, not with 
any contention that the President is 
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ignoring the facts but that he is vio- 
lating the sacred traditions of pioneer 
times. 

There is great promise, however, 
that America will now turn perma- 
nently to fact finding in the arrange- 
ment of its economic affairs, and this 
promise must be of peculiar interest 
to educators. For with fact finding 
accepted as the normal approach to 
the study of human relations, the 
schools will be freed to educate in a 
sense in which they have not been able 
to educate before. 


Millions Educated to Cynicism 
and Irresponsibility 


Education, I understand, means the 
drawing out of the individual mind 
into a greater awareness, especially of 
one’s relations to the community and 
the acceptance of the responsibilities 
that they suggest. Heretofore our 
schools, even if the business interests 
had permitted it, could scarcely have 
initiated their pupils into an under- 
standing of America with any cer- 
tainty that the understanding would 
promote effective loyalty and devo- 
tion. 

For America, with all its prosperity, 
was chaotic, and drawing out the mind 
of youth into an awareness of this 
chaos, while it might lead some to seek 
the way of law and order, was quite 
likely to result in the acceptance of 
chaos as a fundamental condition of 
life. Millions at least were so edu- 
cated—inside and outside the schools. 
The result was cynicism, individual- 
ism, irresponsibility—the negation of 
any purpose and plan, and conse- 
quently of any real faith, in life. 


The Day of Economic 
Order Has Dawned 


At last, however, we have the be- 
ginnings of an ordered society in this 
machine age. By fact finding, we 
discovered that it did have a human 
purpose after all. The function of 
business, we have discovered, is to get 
goods to people—not merely to offer 
goods for sale but to enable the 
masses to buy. This, of course, will 
necessitate a plan, and the plan is 
being worked out not according to 
anybody’s utopian dreams but with a 
direct and scientific approach to the 
social facts. 

Under this plan, whatever its even- 
tual details may prove to be, we know 
that the masses must be rich. We 
know also that they must have leisure, 
else they cannot consume the masses 
of things that under science have be- 
come available. 

They must have more than that. 
They must have responsibility, an 
awareness of their relation to the 
whole plan and consequent interest in 
its success. All this could not be 
taught before because it was never 
true before. Earnest critics of our 
social planlessness could proclaim their 
theories, but so could _ self-seeking 
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demagogues, while dreary traditional- 
ists chanted their outworn formulas of 
the past. There might be endless 
debate, but the economic struggle was 
so strenuous that few could give at- 
tention to the merits of the debate. 
Under the circumstances, we can 
hardly wonder that education failed. 

That era, it appears, is over. The 
day of economic order and of social 


understanding has dawned. Our 
opinions may differ widely still, but 
now it doesn’t matter. We are 


through, I hope, with following 
opinions. We are now after the facts 
of everybody’s relation to everybody 
else. Nor will the intense struggle for 
individual existence divert us from 
considering these facts. That struggle 
has now become collective, and it is to 
everybody’s individual interest to see 
to it that everybody else’s interest is 
considered. 

That is the meaning of the New 
Deal. That is the meaning of all these 
business codes, and those who are 
viewing the event in terms of par- 
ticular criticism are missing the point 
entirely. It may be that this admin- 
istration, which I have considered so 
wise, is doing wrong and _ foolish 
things. But if so, in the very nature 
of this fact finding program, errors 
will be corrected as they are proved to 
be errors. Some plan that will take 
everybody into consideration must 
eventuate, and it must provide for 
consumption by the masses of the tre- 


mendous volume of wealth that the 
masses, under science and scientific 
management, are now able to produce. 


Education Should Deal 
With Actualities 


In America, however, regardless of 
our conflicting theories, we may all 
unite in finding out just what plan will 
make such ample provision for every- 
body. Our machine has become so 
productive that capitalism cannot con- 
tinue unless adequate consumption is 
provided for; and if, as some contend, 
capitalism cannot continue if there is 
such adequate consumption, none of 
us needs worry. So long as every- 
body is provided with wealth, leisure, 
security and culture, and in the nature 
of this provision, becomes so definitely 
and understandably related to the 
whole scheme that social responsibility 
may normally be expected, it will make 
little difference whether we call it 
capitalism or something else. 

Education in this new age will be 
effective because it will be dealing not 
with the worn-out axioms of former 
ages or with the other-worldly dreams 
of those who can find no place in their 
utopias for the facts of human nature. 
It will be effective because it will be 
dealing with actualities. There is no 
reason why it should not be as effec- 
tive in the development of social and 
spiritual values as in the development 
of material achievements. 


ls Democracy in Peril? 


(From page 297) 


Federal Government take to itself by 
Act of Parliament extremely far- 
reaching powers. We have seen that 
government given power by Parlia- 
ment to pass orders in council, that is 
to say, resolutions of the Cabinet, on 
any matter that is deemed to be for 
the peace, order and good government 
of Canada and they have been given 
this power in the words of the statute 
itself, ‘notwithstanding the provisions 
of any statute or law of the Dominion 
of Canada.” The Cabinet is not under 
the necessity of consulting Parliament 
at all in regard to the matter in hand. 
That is a step which may have far- 
reaching consequences. It has long 
been an accepted theory in all coun- 
tries which follow the custom and 
practice of the British Parliament, that 
monies can be voted only by author- 
ity of Parliament. Under the power 
to which I have referred, monies may 
be voted without the authority of 
Parliament. 

Not only has the Federal Govern- 
ment taken to itself wide powers but 
several Provinces have done likewise 
within the past few months. For ex- 
ample, the Province of British Colum- 
bia has passed an act called The 
Special Powers Act, giving to the 


Cabinet of British Columbia—when 
the legislature is not in session—all 
the powers which the legislature would 
have if it were sitting. In the Prov- 
ince of Alberta an Industrial Bureau 
has been created with power to pro- 
vide for codes, rules of ethics, fixing 
of wages and so on. 


Federal Marketing Board 
Furthermore, the Federal Govern- 
ment has introduced a bill regulating 
the marketing of natural products 
both at home and abroad, providing 
that the Federal Marketing Board 
shall have power to regulate the time 
and place of marketing these prod- 
ucts and the quantity and quality 
thereof. At the time of writing, this 
bill has not become law but its pro- 
posals suggest the introduction of 
government control over private en- 
terprise and initiative to a degree not 
heretofore known in Canada. Then 
we have a Committee of the Cana- 
dian Parliament investigating price 
spreads between producer and con- 
sumer and investigating also the effect 
of mass buying on prices of goods, on 
wages and on working conditions. 
All these extraordinary powers 
which Canadian governments are tak- 
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ing to themselves might indicate that 
democracy is in peril in Canada. The 
Marketing Bill, for example, has been 
criticised by the Opposition party at 
Ottawa. That party declares that 
marketing must be regulated but that 
the regulation should be done by 
Parliament and not by a board which 
is not responsible to the people in the 
same sense as a Committee of Parlia- 
ment would be. On the other hand, it 
is pointed out that the ordinary 
medium through which democracy 
speaks, that is Parliament, is slow in 


movement. It does not sit all the 
time and when it does sit it may enter 
into long political debates. It is 


argued that democracy in Canada, 
which elects 245 members to the 
Canadian House of Commons and 
makes its wishes known through those 
members, should in times of great 
emergency entrust its fate to a smaller 
group to which Parliament will dele- 
gate certain powers. In the days of 
the Great War, England appointed a 
small Committee of the Cabinet and 
gave that Committee extremely wide 
powers, and it is interesting to note 
that within the last few weeks the 
London Observer advocates some ar- 
rangement of the same sort to meet 
the conditions of today. 


Government Assumes Greater 
Control of Business 

I think that the vast majority of 
Canadians are satisfied that the old 
order must change and that govern- 
ments must assume a greater measure 
of control over business than they 
have in the past. Difference of opinion 
arises as to the method by which that 
control should be exercised. It is 
pointed out by some that the proposed 
Marketing Bill has many points of 
similarity with the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act in the United States 
of America but immediately the an- 
swer is made that the system of gov- 
ernment in the two countries is dif- 
ferent. In the United States the 
executive is independent of the legis- 
lative body. In Canada the executive, 
or Cabinet, is responsible to Parlia- 
ment. 

Whatever must be done to meet 
emergency conditions, even though 
some of the rights democracy, for the 
time being, have to be laid aside, I 
have no fears for the permanent 
future of democracy in our country. 
Rather do I feel that any concessions 
which democracy may be compelled 
to make for the moment will ulti- 
mately serve to strengthen its hand. 
The wise man is he who has learned 
how to yield a point temporarily for 
the sake of ultimately gaining com- 
plete victory. 


Canada Has Been Steady 

Up to the present we have not had 
terference in business. It is true that 
any great amount of government in- 
the Federal Government has had ex- 
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traordinary powers with regard to 
fiscal affairs and with regard to the 
granting of monies for relief purposes. 
Without assuming any other extraor- 
dinary powers Canada has striven 
bravely to meet the depression. Our 
institutions have stood a _ rigorous 
test; not a single Canadian bank has 
failed during the depression; not one 
cent invested in life insurance com- 
panies has been lost; we have had no 
bankruptcy in large industrial or fin- 
ancial companies to shake our national 
faith and credit. Above and more 
important than all else, our people 
have remained steady and calm. There 
have been no riots and no great 
strikes. Our people have shown that 
they possess the spirit and resource of 
their forefathers who for three cen- 
turies wrought against stern nature to 
build a rich and spreading Dominion. 


Nova Scotians Have Courage 

The heritage of Nova Scotia is its 
true strength in times of trial or pros- 
perity. Its people, drawn from French, 
English, Irish, German and Scottish 


less distinct in their original settle- 
ments in the Province, live together in 
amity and good will. Few equal ex- 
amples of racial and religious toler- 
ance can be found. Since the early 
days of pioneer hardships, our people 
have been distinguished by their en- 
terprise, their thirst for knowledge, 
and their conspicuous success as build- 
ers of the continent in the fields of 
education, industry, religion and 
statesmanship. In this cradle of civi- 
lization on the northern half of North 
America, in this. battleground of 
colonial wars now become a summer 
playground of beauty and romance, 
the vigour of the native stock remains 
undiminished despite emigration and 
despite progress slackened for half a 
century by economic and _ political 
causes. The sea which washes the 
Bluenose shores breeds the fortitude 
to endure, the determination to over- 
come. In the glory of their past, in 
the variety of their resources of field, 
forest, mine and sea, in the pictur- 
esqueness of their homeland, Nova 
Scotians find their inspiration for this 
difficult period and the years ahead. 


Principles of Child Welfare 


(From page 298) 


strains which each remain more or 
we could know how many of these 


cases could have been saved the fate 
of being segregated from society if 
their condition could have been known 
soon enough, and how much cheaper it 
would have been for the state to do 
this than it is to house them for pro- 
longed periods of time or for life, we 
would accuse ourselves of an extrava- 
gance that is almost criminal in handl- 
ing the problem of mental health. 

Until we are conscious of the prob- 
lem of mental health as we now are of 
the problem of physical health; until 
our school systems have been furnished 
with facilities for examination and de- 
tection of mental disease in children 
and of those mental habits and of 
those communities and home surround- 
ings that contribute to the development 
of mental disease, and until we have 
provided some adequate facilities for 
treatment of such cases when they are 
discovered, we shall not have begun to 
give a square deal to childhood. 

The treatment of mental illness is a 
science that is in its infancy as yet, 
but science has gone far enough to 
convince us that there is no field of 
human endeavor that promises a 
greater contribution to human happi- 
ness than in the field of mental health. 
But we must go further. The socially 
crippled child needs our attention too. 
The authorities of the Boys Industrial 
School at Lancaster have expressed the 
belief that seventy per cent of the 
boys who passed through that institu- 
tion come from broken homes—homes 
where one or both of the parents are 


dead or where the parents are living 
apart. Authorities of other states con- 
firm this estimate. There is no field of 
social service today that offers a 
greater challenge than the task of car- 
ing for neglected, dependent and home- 
less children and caring for them in a 
way that will supply them, not only 
with food, clothing and education, but 
with those normal adjustments to 
home life that can come only from 
living in a home. 

Child placement in foster or board- 
ing homes is the task of a specialist. 
To study the prospective home social- 
ly, morally and economically and to 
study the child to see whether it will 
fit into that home requires a broad 
background of experience and of train- 
ing and the sooner untrained agencies 
cease to try to make this placement and 
call in the aid of professional service, 
the fewer cases we shall have of misfit 
children and consequent social failures. 

What shall we say of the problem of 
juvenile delinquency? Dr. George 
Kirchwey of Columbia University has 
expressed to me informally the belief 
that eighty per cent of the men in 
Sing Sing Prison had had their first 
contact with police before they were 
twelve years of age. The progressive 
spirit of Kiwanis can be put to work 
with marvelous e./ect in this realm. 

The next weak spot in our system 
is our juvenile code. Ohio was one of 
the first of the states to adopt the idea 
of a different type of procedure in the 
treatment of juvenile cases. Much 
splendid work has been done, but the 
system as it exists today is utterly and 
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wholly inadequate to perform the task 
which is placed upon it. The greater 
part of the juvenile judges are probate 
or common pleas judges loaded down 
with a multitude of other duties and 
responsibilities with little or no time 
for special training for this delicate 
task of handling juvenile delinquents 
and with no time free from their other 
duties to secure that training. 

So far as the public agencies dealing 
with the problem of child welfare are 
concerned two ideas should be kept 
clearly in mind. First—the great ma- 
jority of children who become problem 
children in the home and the commu- 
nity, because of a lack of intelligence, 
a lack of training, a lack of self con- 
trol or by physical or mental handicap, 
do not differ greatly from those who 
find a satisfactory adjustment to the 
life in which they live. Most of them 
will be found to have seventy, eighty, 
or ninety per cent enough of the qual- 
ity in question to make normal adjust- 
ment and growth possible. A sound 
public policy calls for a system that 
will allow the child to use what he has 
and will supply the comparatively 
small but critical differential that 
makes the difference between normal 
living on the one hand and dependency, 
delinquency, social maladjustment, or 
physical or mental incompetency on 
the other. 

The principle is clear. It is much 
cheaper and it is infinitely more hu- 
mane to supply artificially what is 
needed to these under-privileged chil- 
dren than it is to assume the paternal- 
isitic attitude and house them at public 
expense in a correctional school, re- 
formatory, hospital for the mental 
disease or deficiency. There will always 
be a residue of cases that need insti- 
tutional treatment or care, but when 
this is done the institution should not 
be looked on as a waste basket for 
refuse but rather as one of the con- 
structive agencies for helping the indi- 
vidual make the most of what he has. 

The second idea that is fundamental 
is that such work is in large part 
necessarily a local function. These 
problems cannot be handled at long 
range by rule of thumb laid down by 
some central authority in a _ swivel 
chair at the capitol. The State Depart- 
ment of Welfare can establish stan- 
dards, be a clearing house for infor- 
mation, counsel, guide and coérdinate 
the efforts of local authorities, but the 
actual work must be done and the mo- 
tive power must be furnished by the 
citizenship who knows and understands 
the conditions in which the problem 
arises. 

This is valuable in another way. The 
very struggle through which the com- 
munity must go to set up and finance 
the local machinery for constructive 
social work, builds up in the commu- 
nity a social consciousness which is the 
indispensable element in a program of 
local social health. 
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A\bolish W ar—Organize for Peace —says C.W. Towne (From page 294) 


lead this people into war and they’ll 
forget there ever was such a thing as 
tolerance. To fight, you must be brutal 
—and the spirit of ruthless brutality 
will enter into the very fiber of our 
national life, infecting Congress, the 
courts, the policeman on the beat, the 
man in the street. Conformity will be 
the only virtue. And every man who 
refuses to conform will have to pay 
the penalty.” 

If war is so costly as to impoverish 
and bankrupt whole peoples, if it is so 
brutal and brutalizing as to make more 
ferocious than the beasts of the jungle, 
if it is so spiritually corrupting as to 
poison the minds and souls of entire 
nations, it is self evident that it ought 
to be abolished. But how? My answer 
is “Organize for peace.” 

Organize For Peace 

As a nation we are not organized for 
peace. We are organized for war. 
Here in America, all over the world, 
the war system has a protected status. 
When war is impending, peace talk is 
mighty dangerous for the talker; when 
war is being waged, it is criminal. On 
the other hand, all kinds of war talk in 
peace time—a much wicked 
influence—runs no risk at all. We 
make no provision for putting the war 
talker in peace time in jail; but if a 
citizen even suggests peace in war 
time, he is labelled a “‘defeatist,’”’ even 
and is usually hustled off 
the supreme out- 
war. It has all 


more 


a “traitor” 
to prison. This is 
standing fact about 
the law on its side. 

The one way to demolish war is to 
put the law on the side of peace and 
put war finally and forever outside the 
law. 


A Department of Peace 

An excellent idea, proposed by some 
of our best minds, calls for the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Peace 
at Washington, equal in status to our 
War Department. This department 
would carry on an aggressive cam- 
paign. It would identify and make 
public such practices of our own citi- 
zens as are distasteful to other nations 
and are therefore a threat to peace. 
In many ways this department would 
promote and further international 
understanding and friendship. This 
organized effort, this aggressive cam- 
paign for friendly international under- 
standing could be conducted for a 
small fraction of the five hundred mil- 
lion dollars which we spend annually 
on our army and navy. It would be 
only a drop in the bucket compared to 
the two and a half billion dollars which 
we spend each year for wars past and 
prospective. 

In a spirit of honest inquiry, let us 
look into the growing military estab- 
lishment within our higher institutions 
of learning. Roswell T. Barnes, exec- 


utive secretary of the Committee on 
Militarism in Education, points out 
that in a 15-year period, 1912-1927, 
federal expenditures on military train- 
ing in civil schools increased from 
$725,168 to $10,696,504—a 15-fold 
increase; the number of institutions 
giving such training, from 57 to 223, 
a fourfold increase; the army person- 
nel detailed to conduct the training, 
from 85 to 1809, an 18-fold increase; 
the number of students enrolled from 
29,979 to 119,914, a fourfold in- 
crease; in 1916 there was one army 
officer who supervised the training at 
Ohio State University; 11 years later 
there were 44 officers and enlisted 
men in the same university. 

I wonder if we are not proceeding 
rather too rapidly in this sort of thing, 
especially when we find that during 
this 15-year period the population of 


this country increased only 27 per 
cent, while our increase in student 
enrollment and our national expenses 
for mu. ‘arizing these young men 
increased, 1s I have shown, from 400 


per cent and upwards to 1500 per cent. 


Militarism in Colleges 

Professor William Bradley Otis of 
the College of the City of New York, 
who went to France as a government 
representative in 1919 to explain to the 
A. E. F. the terms of the treaty of 
peace and who has been responsible 
for many state laws requiring a study 
of the U. S. Constitution as a requis- 
ite to a college degree, testified before 
the house military affairs committee, in 
part as follows: 

“Never before in American history 
has the freedom of our higher educa- 
tional institutions been thus threat- 
ened by an Army bureaucracy. It is 
an insidious influence and has gained 
headway largely because the Ameri- 
can people have not been aware of 
what is going on.”’ 

Professor John Dewey, head of the 
Philosophy Department at Columbia 
University, asks these questions: 

“Are our citizens aware that there 
is in existence in this country a well 
organized movement to militarize the 
tone and temper of our national life? 
Are they aware that militarism has 
already become a vested interest, eco- 
nomic as well as political and social? 
Are they aware that the effort of this 
vested interest to militarize the coun- 
try is operating deliberately and 
knowingly through the medium of our 
schools and colleges?’’ 

To return to Mr. Barnes. He points 
out that: “The great increase in mili- 
tary training in schools and colleges 
since the war has not resulted from a 
spontaneous demand by the general 
public or the ex-service men. It has 
been artificially stimulated and care- 
fully promoted by the War Depart- 


ment. To prove this is not to pro- 
nounce moral judgment upon all pro- 
fessional military men, even though we 
heartily condemn the scheme. We 
may respect them, so long as they are 
fair and democratic in their methods. 
Nor would we impugn their motives; 
it is quite natural for any man to 
over-estimate the importance of his 
own profession. Those who play up 
the military for political, economic and 
social motives are in another cate- 
gory.” 

I am well aware that, as the saying 
goes, “‘no one is more opposed to war 
than is a military man’’; but when it 
comes to developing a substitute for 
war—arbitration, the league of na- 
tions, the world court, the outlawry of 
war—he is apt to consider them all 
“devitalizing,” and not to be taken 
seriously. 


International Influences 

Militarism should also be considered 
from the standpoint of international 
relations. Take the case of Japan. 
In commenting on the Japanese Stu- 
dent Preliminary Training Act, put 
into effect in 1926, the Military Intel- 
ligence Division of our own War De- 
partment stated: “There is no doubt 
that the example of the reserve officers 
training corps in the United States 
influenced the Japanese War Depart- 
ment.” 
~ On the other hand, the Japanese 


Premier, foreign minister and other 
high Japanese officials publicly ex- 


pressed satisfaction when they learned 
that President Coolidge was opposed to 
compulsory drill in colleges. An 
Associated Press Dispatch from Tokio, 
June 18, 1926, stated: “The attitude of 
the American president is welcome to 
the Tokio Government because it gives 
an excuse for further retrenchment in 
military expenditures, which is much 
desired by Japanese civilian officials.” 

It is obvious that when some prog- 
ress is made against militarism in the 
United States, the hands of anti-mili- 
tarists are strengthened throughout 
the world. 


War Is Outmoded 
An arresting utterance is that of 
I. A. R. Wylie, who, discussing “Our 


Pernicious Virtues” in a recent issue 
of Harper’s Magazine, says: 
“Patriotism is not, as sentiment- 


alists like to assert, one of the pro- 
foundest of man’s noblest instincts. It 
is not an instinct at all. Before the 
seventeenth century hardly anybody 
had heard of it. Men, before the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, fought for kings, 
factions, loot, and very occasionally for 
principles. Even so, the actual fighters 
were regarded as rabble, and it is sig- 
nificant that not until the nineteenth 
century, when patriotism had become 


(Turn to page 334) 
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War iS Possible— Prepare for Defense— Says Col. Haseltine (From page 295) 


per cent of the officer strength of the 
entire army. 

The authorized strengths of these 
components as set forth in the act 
were: Regular Army 280,000; Nation- 
al Guard 490,000; while the number 
of reserve officers required for fulfill- 
ing the mission of this branch was set 
by the War Department at 120,000. 

These were the minima considered 
necessary for national safety, and far 
below the military forces of any other 
great nation. 

It was recognized that by reason of 
advancing age, sickness, pressure of 
other duties etc., the older members 
of the Reserve would increasingly be 
dropping out, and some method of 
keeping up the strength of this com- 
ponent, by feeding in trained, or par- 
tially trained, men must be adopted. 


Why The R. O. T. C.? 


For this reason Reserve Officer 
Training Corps units were encouraged 
at many colleges and_ universities, 
where a four-year course of instruction 
in Military Science and Tactics was 
given as a part of the regular academic 
work. Upon completion of this course 
in a satisfactory manner, the student 
was eligible for commission as a sec- 
ond lieutenant, and assignment to a 
unit of the Reserve. 

Also there were set up the Citizens 
Military Training Camps where young 
men who were unable to obtain mili- 
tary training in any other way were 
given this instruction during succes- 
sive summers, leading also to a com- 
mission after a proper amount of work 
had been done. 

Up to the present time, however, the 
annual replacements from _ these 
sources have been but about 6,000, 
whereas the losses among the older 
men have been nearly 10,000. Only 
about 16 per cent of the present Re- 
serve are men with actual war exper- 
ience. 

It is vital, therefore, that existing 
R. O. T. C. units be not only en- 
couraged, but that new units be estab- 
lished in the many other institutions 
which now desire them, but which lack 
of proper appropriations by Congress 
for this purpose now prevents ;—vital, 
unless we subscribe to the argument 
that military training should be given 
only in government schools, thus 
enormously increasing the military 
budget while paradoxically withholding 
from thousands of our finest youth all 
training and knowledge of a service 
which, under our constitution will be 
demanded of them in time of national 
crisis. 

Due to dearth of information on the 
part of the public, attack from oppon- 
ents of national defense, and mistaken 
economy on the part of Congress, we 
are at present, in all branches of the 
service, far below the _ required 





strength; having, in percentage of the 
numbers called for by the National De- 
fense Plan, only the following: 


Regular Army ....... 46 per cent 
National Guard ....37% per cent 
FOOUOEV GE <5 6 wisccidis oes 69 per cent 


Perhaps the best way to illustrate 
how relatively small these forces are 
is to point out that, in proportion to 
population, Japan has 3% times as 
many, Great Britain and Russia 4 
times, Italy 9% times, France 10 times, 
and even disarmed Germany 1.8 times 
the armed strength of the United 
States. 

The American Legion—the members 
of which know what war means if any- 
one does—has, through its national or- 
ganization, given long and careful 
study to this matter, and has come to 
the conclusion that the very minimum 


strengths consistent with national 

safety should be approximately: 
PeMUGl “APMAY: «65: <5 dss 179,000 
National Guard ........320,000 
Reserve Officers ........ 120,000 


In view of the provisions of the act 
this is a most modest program and as 
such should have the support of every 
citizen who believes in national de- 
fense at all. 

It must be understood, however, that 
the efficiency of the last two compo- 
nents is dependent upon adequate ac- 
tive duty training—and this the Legion 
program stresses. 





The Navy 


Coming to the matter of the navy, 
you will remember that the Washing- 
ton Conference established a ratio for 
capital ships of 5-5-3 for Great Britain 
the United States and Japan respec- 
tively;— while the London Naval 
Treaty set up practically the same 
ratio for auxiliary types. 

Great Britain and Japan have, since 
that time, kept up a fairly vigorous 
building program, while we—hoping 
that international agreement might be 
reached for the reduction of sea forces 
have checked and curtailed our own 
construction until today we are far 
below treaty limits. 

It is difficult to arrive at a compari- 
son of naval strengths upon which all 
will agree, because there are so many 
intricate factors to be taken into con- 
sideration. However, the general state- 
ment may truthfully be made that we 
are at present, in effective strength, 
considerably below Great Britain, and 
barely equal to Japan. Furthermore, 
when all ships now appropriated for 
are built, we shall have but about 80 
per cent of our treaty strength, while 
Japan will have 102 per cent. 

Unless, therefore, we are content to 
let our nation sink to a third-class 
power in international affairs, either 
we must secure the reduction of the 
naval strengths of these other nations 








to a comparative ratio with ours, or 
ourselves build up to meet them. 

If there seemed a fair prospect of 
doing the former it might be all right 
to wait; but we have already delayed 
many years and seen the scales in- 
creasingly weighted against us. Now, 
on account of disturbed world condi- 
tions, there seems to be less hope than 
ever of achieving anything along this 
line. 

The American Legion program, rec- 
ognizing this, advocates immediate 
building up to treaty strength; and it 
is encouraging to note that the Vinson 
Bill recently passed by the House au- 
thorizes such construction. 

It must be distinctly understood, 
however, that this bill carries no appro- 
priation to make such construction pos- 
sible, and until Congress actually ap- 
propriates the money this legislation 
can be regarded merely as an expres- 
sion of intent, which may or may not 
be carried out. 


What's The Financial Cost? 


Of course, all these things cost 
money—and while money is being lav- 
ishly poured out in other directions— 
“the economy program”’ still prevails 
as to the army and navy. 

No one wishes to spend more than 
absolutely necessary on these services, 
yet we hear and read frequently such 
statements as “The United States 
Army cost is the highest in the world.” 
There are just two fallacies with this 
statement: 

In the first place, it is not true— 
and, in the second place, even if it 
were true, it would have no bearing 
upon the question of whether our na- 
tional defense program is, or is not, 
adequate. 

It is true that the per capita cost of 
maintaining our army is considerably 
higher than that of other nations— 
but, so are our civilian wages, stand- 
ards of living, and costs of materials. 
The soldier in the French Army is paid 
5e per day—in our army an average 
of almost one dollar. If we should cut 
down to the French standard we could 
at once save over 90 per cent of army 
pay, which is nearly one-half of the 
entire cost of the army. But, if we 
did this, we could have no volunteer 
army as at present. We should have to 
resort to conscription—a step which is 
most repugnant to American thought in 
time of peace. 

As a matter of fact, the cost of 
maintaining our army and navy — 
measured either in per cent of total 
government expenditures, or in rela- 
tion to national wealth, is the lowest in 
the world—quite a little the lowest. 

There are many legitimate econo- 
mies which might be effected in these 
services, such as the cutting out of 
useless army posts and naval stations, 
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The Maritime Provinces 
(From page 301) 


became the first Chief Jus- 
tice in 1754 and reorganized our courts 
and codified our laws; here at Sack- 
ville, in the present New Brunswick 
in 1763 was organized the first Bap- 
tist church in Canada; here at Point 
de Bute, a few miles away in 1788 was 


ton town 


built the first Methodist church in 
Canada; here Dr. Charles Inglis of 
New York became in 1787 the first 


Anglican bishop overseas, and founded 
at Windsor the first school for boys in 
1788, and the first university in 1789; 
here before the end of the century the 
slave was first freed in all the world. 

In later decades, the sons and grand- 
sons of these New Englanders infused 


ideals in government, the desire for 
the equitable and responsible admin- 
istration of public affairs, leading later 
to the achievement of responsible 
government, and further social and 
industrial progress; From Pictou in 
18383 sailed the Royal William, 368 
tons, John McDougall, master, bound 
for London, the first trans-Atlantic 


crossing eastward accomplished under 
steam alone; here was constructed the 
first railway operated in Canada, from 
Albion Mines, Pictou, to the mouth of 
the East River, 1839; from this Atlan- 
tic wharf of the continent 550 miles 
nearer Britain than New York, was 
inaugurated in 1840, by the voyage of 


the “Britannia,” paddle wheeler, by 
Samuel Cunard, Halifax merchant 
trader, the first Atlantic steam mail 
and passenger service, which still con- 
tinues a century later; from these 
provinces in the fifties and _ sixties 


went the wooden ships and iron, men, 
plucking the flower of adventure in 
lands, and every ocean: the 
ships, the “Marco Polo,” the 
“Star of the East,” the ‘“‘White Star,” 
the “Morning Light’’ and ““‘W. D. Law- 
rence” rivaling the “Flying Cloud,” the 
“Sovereign of the Seas,” the “Great 
Republic” and “Lightning” built by 
the Bluenose builder, Donald McKay. 
Those were the days when every creek 
and cove had its shipyard, and every 
family its sailor lad. 

Here the first submarine 
cable. Here was set up the first free 
system in Canada; here, at 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, 
in 1864, the project of Confederation 
of British North America, was born, 
the guide post to the further organiza- 
tion of the British Empire. 

Halifax can tell a story all its own, 
full of history and romance. Here 
before the English came took refuge 
the ships of D’Anville; here was built 
up in the first hundred and fifty years 
of its history one of the most strongly 
fortified cities in the world; here has 
been the rendezvous of Britain’s navy 
in the North Atlantic since the city’s 
birth; hither was brought after her 
epic duel off Boston Harbor, June 1, 
1813, with the “Shannon,” the famous 


strange 
clipper 


was laid 


school 


“Chesapeake,” bearing on her blood- 
stained deck the body of Captain Law- 
rence whose immortal challenge “Don’t 
give up the ship”’ is still the inspiration 
of the rising generation in America; 
here the finest harbor in the world, 
from which American, New Zealander 
and Canadian sailed to the fields of 
France and Flanders. Of Halifax, 
Kipling has written: 
“Into the mists my guardian prows put 
forth, 
Behind the mists my virgin ramparts 


lie, 

The warden of the Honor of the 
North 

Sleepless and veiled am I.” 

These little provinces have given 


more than their share of great names 


to guide the destinies of the nation 
and the world; 
Sir Fenwick Williams, the heroic 


defender of Kars in the Crimean War; 
Sir John Inglis, the equally gallant 


defender of Lucknow in the Indian 
Mutiny; 

Joseph Howe, the tribune of the 
people, orator and _ statesman, out- 


standing figure in Nova Scotia history, 
to whose foresight Canada and the 
Empire owe much; 

Admirals Sir Provo Wallis, “Father 
of the British Navy,” Philip Westphall 
and his brother, Sir George Augustus; 
William Robert Wolsely Winniett, 
Governor of Cape Coast District; 
Philipps Cosby, and William Wolseley. 

The Maritimes have divided honors 
with the rest of Canada in the matter 
of National Ministers, and boast the 
statesmenship of William Stevens 
Fielding, Sir Foster, Samuel 
Leonard Tilley and others; but that is 
not all, Andrew Bonar Law, Premier 
of Great Britain 1922-25, was born in 
New Brunswick; Sir Robert Borden, 
Canada’s war-time Premier, is a native 
of Nova Scotia; and Sir John S. D. 
Thompson, Sir Charles Tupper and the 


Sir 


George 


Hon. R. B. Bennett, Premiers of the 
Dominion, were all products of the 
Maritimes. Sir Samuel Cunard, 
founder of the trans-Atlantic steam- 


ship line which bears his name, has 
been mentioned; the name of Thomas 
Chandler Haliburton, creator of ‘‘Sam 
Slick” and the first of American 
humorists, will never be forgotten. 
Nor such names in literature as 
Chas. G. D. Roberts, Bliss Carmen, and 
Robert Norwood; in science, Simon 
Newcomb, astronomer, and Sir William 
Dawson, geologist; in education, Sir 
Robert Falconer of Toronto Univer- 
sity, Dr. Geo. M. Grant of Queens, 


Jacob Schurman of Cornell, George 
Cutten of Colgate, Frank Day of 
Union, and Ross Hill of Missouri. 

To and from her ports go the whole 
year round commerce-laden ships to 
the four corners of the earth. 

Nova Scotia’s 
sailed in every sea. 


sons sail and have 
From the Mari- 
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times have gone some of their best 
blood, to build up the Canadian West; 
to make their fortune in “the States,” 
(there are more Maritimers and their 
descendants in New England than in 
Nova Scotia); to conquer the Orient 
and the South Seas for Christ; to man 
New England fishing fleets and the 
fighting tops of Britain’s navy. 

Her shores are the edge of the most 
productive deep sea fisheries in the 
world, supplying the New England 
markets with cod and halibut, and open 


to the fishermen of New England, 
France and Spain. Maritime resources 
await full development; but no one 


doubts the possibilities, material and 
otherwise. Her mineral resources in- 
clude illimitable coal measures, gold, 
manganese, tungsten, antimony, gyp- 
sum, zine, and a whole list of unpro- 
nounceable and little known ones. 

Every year her scenes of history 
and romance are visited by thousands 
of tourists, many of whom look upon 
the Maritimes as their Homeland and 
their summer vacation land. 

These little provinces have made 
history, and are still making history. 
Who can say what the future holds? 


Abolish War 


Yo) 


(From page 332 
a mania, did it occur to anyone to erect 
monuments to them. 

“The idea of patriotism served, at 
first, a useful and even noble purpose. 
It brought men together. It estab- 
lished their unity and common respon- 
sibility. It enlarged the loyalty to the 
family and the faction and fired the 
ideal with new enthusiasm. It was a 
stepping stone. If we had on 
from there, all might have been well 
with us. But, as usual, we nailed 
patriotism to the masthead and any- 
body who refused to stand perma- 
nently at the salute was a scoundrel. 

‘““A hundred years ago the range of 
patriotism’s destructive capacities was 
limited. The worst that one virtu- 
ously patriotic people could do to 
another was to defeat and decimate it. 
Now it is possible to wipe out a whole 
civilization. An honest patriot today 
may feel extremely virtuous, but he is 
none the less an anachromism wander- 
ing about a powder-magazine with a 
torchlight. 

“Physical courage and patriotism 
are closely allied virtues. One might 
say that the latter is the best-known 
excuse for a display of the former, so 
that they would be deflated together. 
I have never understood why physical 
courage should be so valued and re- 
warded in our modern life. Even in 
war physical courage is outmoded. The 
next great victory will be won not by 
brave men with bayonets, but by some 
bespectacled gentleman who will have 
the promptitude to press an electric 
button and reduce a nation to the ash 
heap. 

“This is not to underestimate or 
disparage a quality that has conquered 


gone 
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our world for us. But that conquest 
has been made. Now we have to go 
on to the much more difficult conquest 
of ourselves. If we had any sense of 
what really mattered we should regard 
the soldier as a self-confessed failure 
and a martial nation as a nation of 
failures. For both are shirking the 
real business of life, which is to live 
and make life possible.” 

This is my final word: It is not 
enough to make people hate war. They 
must be made to love and enjoy, and 
to fight, for peace. In other words, 
their daily lives must be made so at- 
tractive, so full of personal satisfac- 
tion, that they will not hanker for the 
excitement, the “release” of war. 

One writer calls war “the explosion 
point for the discontent of peace” and 
goes on to say “It is of no use remind- 
ing men of the suffering of war, or 
that the next war will probably mark 
the end of civilization. They don’t 
eare. If they admitted the truth, they 
would say that they don’t like cililiza- 
tion. War is a symptom of man’s pro- 
found discontent with himself and his 
environment; and there will be no end 
of war until man himself has found 
peace.” 

And he will find peace only to the 
extent that he personally thinks, talks, 
organizes and fights for peace. 


War is Possible 
(From page 333) 


and these are not only included in the 
Legion program, but have long been 
urged by the services themselves. It 
has been very difficult, however, to get 
measures of this kind through Con- 
gress, influenced as it necessarily is by 
sectional political pressure. 


Answers 

There are today many wishful think- 
who argue against preparedness 
along the following lines. 

“War is horrible.” Granted, war is 
horrible — and should be avoided in 
every way possible, but the fact that 
it is horrible has no bearing upon the 
possibility of its happening. 

“Our military program causes other 
nations to arm—if we cut down our 
preparation we will keep out of inter- 
national difficulty.” America has 
fought at least one major war in every 
generation. In no case was she pre- 
pared, nor had her military establish- 
ment any part in bringing the war 
about. In each case it was due to fac- 
tors which bore no relationship to the 
status of our national defense—and in 
every case we have made huge and un- 
necessary sacrifices of life and treasure 
because we were unprepared. 

“If we leave other nations alone, 
they will leave us alone.” Let us de- 


ers 





voutly hope so, but let us not forget 
that we were never less mixed up in 
European affairs than we were in 1917, 





yet we were drawn in just the same. 
We did not go in to save France, nor 
to “make the world safe for democ- 
racy.” We went in because American 
ships were sunk, and American citizens 
killed when about lawful business upon 
the high seas. If we are ready to say 
to our citizens that when they leave 
our shores, the flag of America no 
longer protects them, then, perhaps, 
we might hope to avoid being drawn in 
as we were in the last war. 

Are we willing to make that humili- 
ating admission? I, for one, do not 
think that we are—and if we do not, 
how can we, in the light of past ex- 
perience, believe that we can avoid be- 
ing involved again? 

Let us not shut our eyes to the 
possibility— (in view of what has taken 
place during the last few years, I 
would say the probability) that, even 
though we do not believe in war 
even though we have war renunciation 
treaties, and consider our pledged word 
as sacred—we shall at some utterly 
unlooked for time run up against some 
other nation which does believe in war, 
and which keeps its plighted word only 
so long as it does not conflict with 
what is considers its “national inter- 
est.” 





If War Can Happen 
Again, Then What? 


In case this happens:—if, in spite of 
all our efforts to avoid 
involved in another major war—the 
question we have to decide, and decide 
now in time of peace, is:—shall we 
again go through the awful waste of 
human life and money which every war 
has inflicted upon us in the past? Or, 
shall we resolve that we will place our 
house in order so that, if there be a 
next time, we shall be ready to meet 
the emergency with some measure of 
sane preparedness? 

It is manifestly impossible for the 
average man, busy as he is with his 
own affairs, to determine for himself 
the details of such a technical matter 
as the proper strength of our army, 
nor is this necessary. 
however, that he have confidence 
the judgment of someone, and to sup- 
port this confidence by his individual 
action. 
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It is necessary, | 
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If he believes in no national defense | 


at all, then no army or navy is neces- 
sary. 

If he does believe in reasonable pre- 
paredness, what better judgment can 
he rely upon than that of the men who 
have had experience, borne thé burden 
and heat of the day, and have no axe 
of their own to grind. 

This can be said in all sincerity of 
the American Legion when it talks 
about national defense. The members 
of the Legion will, in all probability, 
never have to serve again. They are 
talking for their sons, your sons, and 
my sons, whom they wish to spare as 
far as possible what they went through. 
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FLEX-NEK 


Given Wit! This 


\'g 
re Amazina NEW 
r HOSE REEL 


UNreel or Reel-UP with Water ON 
Whi 


\\hi 











Unreel only length hose required, 
always ready, makes sprinkling pleas- 
ant, doubles life of hose, keeps clothes 
clean, 10 more uses than “storage-type” 
reels. All-steel, holds 125 ft. or more, as- 
semble in 3 minutes. FLEX-NEK (below) 
watertight flexible tubing on steel base, 
makes common nozzle the handiest 
\ sprinkler. REEL postpaid $5.50, FLEX- 
w4\\\ NEK included free. (west of Miss. river, 
\\ Gulf States and Canada, $6.25); FLEX- 
‘ \ NEK alone, 7Sc postpaid anywhere. 
yn Money back if not delighted 
l, Move “ci , SN not ee ake 
Anker-Holth Mafg. Co. Port #uron. Mich. e 


Dept. 2139 














Kimanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog “E” 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., inc. 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


: 


The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 














AUGUSTA MILITARY ACADEMY 
FORT DEFIANCE, VA. 
In the famous Shenandoah Valley 
MAJOR CHAS. S. ROLLER, Jr., 
CO-PRINCIPAL 


Past President Staunton Kiwanis Club 
A Kiwanian Principal, whose school main- 
tains Kiwanian principles.” 

A Military School is really a training school in 
good citizenship Diseipline is necessary if a 
boy is to gain the real qualities that make a real 
man Here he will learn to be obedient, prompt, 
neat in his personal appearance and habits, re- 
spectful to recognized authority and able to stand 
square on his feet and take care of himself in any 

emergency. 

Augusta Military Academy is rated an Honor 
Scho@ by the War Department and maintains a 
Junior Unit of the R. O. T. C. with Cavalry if 
desired 

800 acres and a splendidly equipped Gymnasium 
and swimming pool afford excellent facilities for 
recreation and development 

Boys will be accepted for the Junior and Ad- 
vanced Schools between the ages of 12 and 20 
years Accredited School and our certificate ad- 


to all Universities and Colleges. 
Send for catalog. 
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‘eeniie Shadées 


A binder, made of special process 
material, that has the appearance of 
tooled leather. Brown, with embossed 
emblem in gold. 

This binder holds 12 copies of The 
Kiwanis Magazine, to be inserted one 
at a time. 


Handsome appearance on_ book- 
shelf. The best way to retain copies 
of the magazine. 


PRICE .... $2.50 
Club Name Imprinted, 25c Extra 


Send Order to 


Kiwanis International 
520 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Their program is further endorsed 
by the seasoned judgment of the Or- 
ganized Reserve, and others familiar 
with military affairs. 

Let, us, as Kiwanians, and American 
citizens, stand behind the Legion in its 
efforts to preserve for our children 
what our fathers and their fathers have 
won for them, with their lives and 
their blood—the liberty and security 
of our country. 

3y all means let us coéperate with 
other nations in the utmost friendli- 
ness, but never forget that men have 
fought since the dawn of recorded his- 
tory, for the things they felt worth 
while, and human nature does not 
change in one generation. 


Take Out A Subscription 


Quite a number of clubs have 
taken out subscriptions in behalf of 
libraries in their communities, old 


peoples’ homes, et cetera. Because of 
reducing the production cost of the 
magazine, it is impossible for Interna- 
tional Headquarters to send the large 
number of complimentary copies out 
that would be required and therefore 
many clubs have taken these subscrip- 
tions themselves. 

Here is an idea for clubs to add to 
the amount of Kiwanis publicity and 
to disseminate information about Ki- 
wanis. 


Back In Kiwanis 


BY A FORMER INTERNATION- 
AL COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


ACK in Kiwanis again! 

And what a feeling of satisfac- 

tion that knowledge gives a 
fellow who, after years of activity in 
the club, district and International 
affairs, was compelled by circum- 
stances to deprive himself of the 
priceless associations he had made as 
a Kiwanian! 

I joined Kiwanis eleven years ago 
and was immediately imbued with the 
spirit of Kiwanis by the best presi- 
dent any club ever had. 

I not only joined the club, but I 
became a Kiwanian and got busy in 
club affairs. 

I served my club on its board of 
directors and was secretary several 
years. Several district governors gave 
me committee chairmanships and I 
edited the district publication three 
years. 

My Kiwanis ambition was fulfilled 
when I received a place on an Inter- 
national committee and when, the 
following year, I was appointed chair- 
man of that committee, I enlarged on 
my ambition. 

Then came orders from my family 
physician to cut out all unnecessary 
labor! I relinquished all activities not 
directly connected with supporting 
myself and my family. 

Then the depression came along. 

The membership of my club started 
to dwindle. Meetings became less in- 
teresting, because we were not 
interested in anything but the dire 
economic situation in which we found 
ourselves—although few of us were 
“hard-hit,” after all. 

The aims and objectives of Kiwanis, 
which once looked so attractive and 
so easy of achievement, appeared to 
be goals impossible of attainment in 
a nation whose social and economic 
structure was tottering. 

My “yellow streak’? dominated my 
better inclinations, and I resigned 
from Kiwanis. 


I remained out of the club a year, 
during part of which time the 
club became weaker and_ weaker. 
Then it began to recover and take on 
new life. A hard-working president, 
assisted by the Kiwanians who stuck 
by the ship—and they were real Ki- 
wanians—began to build up the club. 

He added new members and tried 
to persuade the old members to return 
to the fold. In spite of the fact that 
I was one who deserted the group 
when it needed me most, I was invited 
to return to the club—and I did! 

After I left the club, I was more or 
less happy about it. I had thrown 
off the obligations of attending weekly 
meetings. I was saving the money 
spent for Kiwanis luncheons and for 
dues—and was spending it for far 
less worthy purposes! 

But the happiness did not last long. 
It was succeeded by a realization that 
I had failed miserably in my duty, 
had voluntarily cut myself off from my 
most pleasant associations and had 
made a colossal mistake! 

After I had again qualified to wear 
a “K’”’ on my coat lapel, I had a sort 
of mental comfort I had not known 








since I left the organization. Meet- 
ings, probably no more _ interesting 
than those I found boresome a year 


ago, seemed very enjoyable and the 
personal touch with my fellow Kiwan- 
ians, which I had disrupted, brought 
me untold pleasure. 

A man who has once been a Kiwan- 
ian cannot afford to sever his connec- 
tion with his organization—and it’s a 
pity he has to do that very thing to 
find out that fact! 

It has been a painful experience— 
but an exceedingly valuable one—to 
me. 
One fellow cannot accomplish much 
in this world, unless he is a man of 
unusual ability. But fellows like me 
and you can accomplish great things, 
when thousands of us get together to 
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perform whatever service we can per- 
form through clubs, large and small, 
throughout two great countries. 

Like every other enterprise in this 
nation, Kiwanis International felt the 
effects of the depression. It lost 
members, but it did not lose prestige 
and, when recovery started, Kiwanis 
started to grow again. 

The only way in which men who 
dropped out of Kiwanis, when it most 
needed them, can redeem themselves in 
their own estimations and in the eyes 
of the fellows who refused to let go, 
is to get back into the organization 
and go to work with vim and energy. 

These old, experienced members, 
even if they did show a yellow feather 
once, can do more to rebuild Kiwanis 
to its former size and quality than 
can any other influence. 

I’m back in Kiwanis because I 
have learned, conclusively, that I need 
Kiwanis infinitely more than Kiwanis 
needs me. 

If the rest of you who dropped out 
haven’t come to a similar realization, 
don’t go back. If you have experienced 
this feeling, get back into Kiwanis as 
fast as you can. It will do both you 
and Kiwanis a lot of good. 











John J. Early 


John J. Early, Past Governor of the 
Indiana District, suddenly passed away 
at his home in Greenfield, Indiana, on 
May 9. Kiwanian Early was the first 
president of the Greenfield Kiwanis 
club; later was lieutenant governor of 
Division VI., and in 1930 served as dis- 
trict governor. 

Kiwanian Early was prominent in 
the business life of his city; he was 
also an important Mason, having served 
as High Priest of Greenfield chapter 
and Eminent Commander of Greenfield 
Commandery Knights Templar. Mrs. 
Early and a son survive him. 
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A Fine Gift to Winners 





in Club Contests 











For those summer athletic contests, or contests between club teams on 


attendance and membership—here is a trophy well worth owning. 


Kiwanis has a high reputation everywhere. You have every justification 
for being proud of your membership. Hang up this identification of 
your membership in your office or home. 


The finest, most dignified, artistic, and 
distinctive display of the emblem of your 
Kiwanis membership is now available for 
your home or office. 

This plaque is an original, hand-made 


design in a mellow gold color with an- 
tique background. It measures 8 inches 
wide by I1!/ inches high, and has a 
hook attached for hanging on the wall. 
Every member should have one of these. 


Good for attendance prizes and for presentation to officers. Send in your check now! 


Price is Only $1.50 


INTERNATIONAL 


« » CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






































The Adler Planetarium proves to be one of the most popular attractions at the Century of Progress Exposition. Here is displayed the entire solar 
system Planets, stars, moon and sun can be isolated; a day passes in four minutes, Here is one of the finest astronomical exhibits in the world. 


WHEN YOU COME TO CHICAGO 


CALL ON THE FOLLOWING OFFICES ESTABLISHED FOR YOUR Sh 
USE — ARRANGE TO ATTEND SOME KIWANIS MEETING ‘ 





There are 20 clubs in Chicago; 40 more near Chicago; Meetings Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 


International Headquarters 





Kiwan International Headquarters is centrally locat- advantage of the many worthwhile services available. 
ed just out of the traffic congestion of downtown. Easily This is a service headquarters maintained for every mem- < 
reached by cars, buses, taxi or walk. Here in this clear- ber and every club to use for any kind of information you i 
ing house of all club activity there is much of interest. may want. Arrange to spend a little time here. » 
Visit and cement closer relations with your club and take 520 North Michigan Avenue Telephone Whitehall 7478 
7 
¢ 
Illinois-Eastern lowa District and Chicago Club Headquarters " 
Offices of the I-I District and of the Kiwanis Club of Five-minute ride to the World’s Fair. Kiwanis meeting v 
Chicago are maintained in the Hotel Sherman through the at the Hamilton Club every Thursday at 12:15 noon. Ww” 
generosity of the hotel management. Rooms 475 - 476. All taxi rates in Chicago are materially reduced. ie 
Right in the heart of the downtown section. A short walk District office—phone Franklin 3722. 
only to all main stores, theatres, dine and dance places. Chicago club—phone Franklin 8530, 
R. 


¢R 


Kiwanis Clubs Will Aid Visitors 


The Kiwanis Club of Edison Park, a few miles north- to the Fair grounds. Fast Illinois Central electric subur-;{ ) 
west of the Chicago downtown section, has sponsored an ban service. For information write Arthur W. Fleming, 
Information Center. The club also maintains a directory 7631 Oglesby Avenue, Chicago. Phone: Regent 3692. vero 


: . : ° me © 
listing places where visitors may obtain reasonably priced _ 

- - Rte “ig ‘ . The South Central club meets o ssday noon ¢ mel te! 
accommodations with private families. Write to L. E. 2 ts on Tuesday noon at thee, re 


Lexington Hotel, 2135 South Michigan Avenue, a fewemege 


minutes’ walk to one of the main entrances. This clube> 2 


maintains a Kiwanis Hall of Welcome at the Auditorium: ™ © 


Hedges, President, 6699 Northwest Highway, Edison 
Park, Illinois. 
The Woodlawn, Chicago, club, located in the Univer- 


; 55 . ; Hotel, 430 S. Michigan Avenue. 
sity of Chicago section on the south side, has a special S vedas = ve \ 
Committee on Housing to provide housing in homes of The North Central club also meets on Tuesday noon at rt 
Kiwanians and their friends for visitors. Ten minutes the Drake Hotel, near International Headquarters. ba Pe 
ee 
Oo ww 
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